





HEADQUARTERS FOR CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


Order your camping needs 
from our huge stock of 
finer, more diversified 


Camper's equipment 


Campers, my business is camping . . . my hobby is camping 
. +. My recreation is camping. I have talked with hundreds 
of campers throughout the country. Combining their expe- 
riences, equipment and needs with mine, I have arrived at 
a stock second to none... . in quality, in serviceability, in 
camping pleasure. Items are not necessarily the least ex- 
pensive, but rather ones which will give you the best value 
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for your dollar. 


SEND FOR OUR 1961-62 CATALOG NOW, 25c 





OUR GUARANTEE |28-Page content includes: 


, TENTS LANTERNS 
When you purchase equipment from our catalog, 
you receive my personal guarantee and the guar- TENT ACCESSORIES COOKING EQUIPMENT 


antee of the manufacturer that the items will TARPS HIKING EQUIPMENT 
satisfy . . . or your money will be refunded. 

SLEEPING BAGS CANOES 
BOOKS, GUIDES, MAPS 


COTS 
SUPER SERVICE AIR MATTRESSES APACHE TRAILERS 


Every order is sefviced the day it arrives. Our STOVES ETC., ETC. 
inventory is kept as complete as humanly pos- 


sible. Orders of $150 are shipped prepaid via ae , 
cndh. e euiie: aelens we tne & endl In addition, our catalog has 10 pages of tips for new campers, 


freight allowance on long distance mail (in- styles and best uses of tents, the fabrics, care and erection 
structions are in catalog). of tents. Helpful information for newcomers and veterans 
in camping. 
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COVER: Trailer camping in a Nimrod Camper is en- 
joyed by this family. Photo courtesy Nimrod Equip- 
ment Division, Ward Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati. 
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An invitation 


DOES the winding road reach over the dis- 
tant peak? Or does it wind up at the foot of 
the ridge before an empty logger’s cabin with 
sagging door and empty window? No mat- 
ter. The road is an invitation to nowhere — 
which is, of course, everywhere! —D.P.M. <~ 
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Find your answer as Izaak 


lay aside your business ane 


story: VLAD EVANOF 


< MY ffirst combination fishing 

and camping trip took place 
many years ago, but the experience is 
as vivid in my mind as if it happened 
yesterday. After planning the over- 
night fishing trip for days, my brother 
and I finally got permission from our 
parents to go ahead. So we loaded 
our knapsacks and the baskets on our 
bicycles with food, water, blankets, 
fishing tackle and bait and took off for 
the Delaware River several miles 
away. 

We arrived at the river’s edge a 
couple of hours before sundown and 
quickly erected a lean-to from the 
driftwood piled up by earlier floods. 
We covered the framework with a 
canvas we had brought along and 
lined the floor with a thick bedding of 
dried leaves. Then as the sun dis- 
appeared behind the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania, we started a campfire going and 
soon had warmth and light. 

We had fished the Delaware River 
before during the daytime, but never 
at night. Now as the river swirled and 
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alton did: 
go angling 


flowed past, I felt a keen sense of 
anticipation and suspense. What kind 
of finny monsters lurked in the depths 
of the broad, dark waters? My broth- 
er and I were eager to find out, and we 
quickly assembled our rods and reels 
and attached a sinker on the end of 
the line. Then we tied a hook a few 
inches above the sinker. We baited the 
hooks with lively worms and dead 
minnows. Then I cast my baited hook 
out about 40 feet and placed my rod 
against a log along the river’s edge. 
My brother did the same thing with 
his rod and then we both sat down. 
But not for long! The reel started 
to screech as something grabbed the 
line and pulled it out. I ran over and 
picked up the rod and started to reel 
in. Something was fighting on the end 
of the line — after a spirited tug-of- 
war for a half minute or so I brought 
in a white, silvery fish. On close ex- 
amination it turned out to be a white 
perch. Then I heard my brother yell 
and he had a fish on. Soon he landed 
his and it was the same kind as I had 
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caught. We put both fish into a net 
bag and lowered it into the water. 
Then I rebaited my hook and cast out 
again. I sat down once more but only 
for a minute or two. The reel sounded 
a warning and I rushed over to grab 
the rod. 

This time, after a short fight, I 
reeled in a wriggling, elongated crea- 
ture which looked suspiciously like a 
snake in the dim light. 

“What have you caught?” my broth- 
er yelled. 

“I think it’s an eel!” I answered. 
But I was afraid to touch it until I was 
certain. I grabbed the line a couple of 
feet above the hook and held the en- 
tire rig an arm’s length away. Then 
I carried it closer to the fire so that I 
could get a better look. I noticed two 
small fins near the head and the wide 
broad tail and knew it was an eel. I 
dropped the fish into the dry sand near 
the fire. This coated the eel with the 
sand and I could hold it firmly while 
I removed the hook. 

From then on we had a busy three 
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Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 


or four hours pulling in eels, white 
perch and an occasional catfish or 
bullhead. Around midnight the fish 
seemed to stop biting and we decided 
to call it quits and get some sleep. 

The next morning we caught some 
more fish. This time they were mostly 
white perch, sunfish, yellow perch and 
a couple of bass. After that we cleaned 
the fish and went for aswim. Then we 
gathered our gear together for the 
trip back home. 


Tuis is fishing in its simplest form 
and it is known as still fishing. You 
can use a rod and reel, cane pole, or 
just a plain handline or dropline. You 
can fish from shore like we did or try 
your luck from a pier or boat. When I 
do this fishing in the daytime I get a 
kick out of watching the cork float or 
bobber which is attached a few feet 
above the hook. When you get a nib- 
ble it twitches slightly; then it may 
stand upright, and finally it is pulled 
under by the fish. That is the time you 
strike back and set the hook. 


But the main thing I like about still 
fishing is that it is a restful form of 
angling which requires little energy. 
You just lean back and enjoy the 
warm sun, watch clouds drift by, or 
listen to the birds singing in the trees. 
It creates a feeling of well-being and 
contentment rarely found in other 
sports. Still fishing costs very little in 
the way of bait, lures or tackle. It’s 
especially popular with the older 
people, families, and, of course, the 
kids. Still fishing can be done on al- 
most any fresh-water river or lake 
which contains fish. 

If you want to do the kind of fishing 
that requires more skill, you can try 
spinning or bait-casting. Here you 
cast an artificial lure such as a plug, 
spoon, or spinner into likely looking 
spots and try to fool the fish into 
striking these imitations. I enjoy this 
type of fishing because it tests your 
casting ability. You often have to cast 
your lure within inches of the shore- 
line, a rock, log or under low-hanging 
branches. It becomes sort of a game 





to see how close you can come to these 
objects without actually hitting them 
and getting tangled or hung up. Even 
if the fish aren’t biting, the time passes 
quickly. 

But every so often you are caught 
by surprise as a fish grabs the lure. 
This usually happens when you least 
expect it. If you are using a surface 
lure, it’s a great thrill to see the water 
boil and feel the tug on your line as a 
big bass whacks the plug. Bass also 
put up a lively fight on the end of the 
line, often standing on their tails and 
shaking their heads. 

You can buy a spinning or spin- 
casting outfit—including the _ rod, 
reel and line—for about $25. Of 
course, such lures as plugs, spinners 
and spoons will cost a few dollars 
more. Bait-casting outfits cost about 
the same, but if you’re a beginner I 
would advise a spinning or spin-cast- 
ing outfit. It is much easier to learn 
how to cast with such tackle. You can 
use this outfit on almost any stream, 
river or lake which contains such 








Nels Bangert. 


Here’s one young fellow who’ll tell you fishing’s for 
him! And there’s mighty good eating on that stringer. 
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game fish as trout, bass, pike, muskel- 
lunge or panfish. 

The ultimate in fresh-water fishing 
is attained when you go trout fishing 
with flies in a clear, cold mountain 
stream. Here you use a long fly rod, 
fly line and an artificial fly made from 
feathers to imitate an insect. The idea 
is to cast this fake fly into a spot where 
a trout may be lying and make the fish 
think that it’s a live insect. It sounds 
simple, but you’ve got your work cut 
out for you. If you walk too heavily on 
the bank of the stream or bump into 
rocks under the water, the trout will 
feel the vibrations and swim away or 
hide in a hole. If they see you or your 
shadow, they’ll do the same thing. 
And if you cast your fly line with a 
splash, this will also frighten the trout. 

Trout are wary, scary and soon be- 
come smart. To catch them consis- 
tently takes skill, know-how and per- 
sistence. This fishing offers many 
problems which must be solved on the 
spot. It intrigues you and holds your 
attention and requires extreme con- 
centration. It also requires a delicacy 
and finesse and the light touch. So the 
successful trout angler uses the light- 
est fishing tackle, including hair-thin, 
almost invisible leaders to which the 
fly is tied. Even after a trout is hooked, 
it’s far from easy to bring it safely to 
your net without breaking the fine 
leader. You'll spend a lifetime ac- 
quiring the skills needed to become a 
good fly fisherman. 

But even if you don’t catch any fish 
when you go fly fishing, you usually 
feel satisfied and amply rewarded. I 
enjoy the sight of a trout leaping or 
swimming in the crystal clear water. 
I like to watch the swirling currents 
and turbulent white water of a moun- 
tain stream as it rushes toward the 
valley. And because the trout fisher- 
man moves silently or stands still, he 
sees sights which others often miss. 
Deer, mink, muskrats, beaver, rac- 
coons and other animals often ignore 
the angler and go about their business. 


WHEN it comes to salt-water fish- 
ing, there’s one form of angling which 
has great appeal and offers many 
thrills. That is surf fishing from the 
sand beaches, rocky shores and jetties 
along the Atlantic, Pacific or Gulf 
coasts. Here you cast either live bait 
or artificial lures into the ocean from 
shore and try to hook and land some of 
the gamest fish in the sea. 

Many people who have never tried 
surf fishing think that you need a 
boat to catch fish in the ocean. I'll 
never forget the expression on a wom- 
an’s face when she saw me carrying a 
striped bass weighing 10 pounds from 
the beach and asked, “Did you really 
catch that big fish so close to shore?” 
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I wonder what she would have said 
and done if she had seen me drag a 
52-pound channel bass or a 50-pound 
striped bass from the beach, as I have 
done in the past. [See page 24.] 

That’s one of the great appeals in 
surf fishing. You never know what 
you'll catch when you cast your bait 
or lure into the boiling surf. It may 
be a small but tasty pompano or it may 
be a dangerous 500-pound shark. This 
lure of the unknown and the unex- 
pected keeps you in suspense all the 
time when surf fishing. 

I also enjoy the salt air in my face, 
the sight of majestic waves breaking 
against a rocky shore or sand bar. I 
like to watch the gulls and terns div- 
ing and wheeling over the water. And 
I'll get up any morning on any day in 
the year to feast my eyes on the red 
sun rising on the horizon. 

But surf fishing is not a lazy man’s 
sport. It is probably the most skilled 
and demanding form of salt-water 
fishing practiced today. It is always a 
big challenge. You have to learn how 
to cast anywhere from 200 to 300 feet; 
you must fish in bad weather and 
good if you want to increase your 
chances of catching fish. And you have 
to study the weather, wind, tides and 
area. You often have to cast for hours, 
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and surf anglers really earn their fish. 
It’s the type of fishing which appeals 
to the individualist — the surf angler 
is on his own and gets no assistance 
from a boat captain or fishing guide. 
He does everything himself and his 
ultimate success depends upon his 
own knowledge and skill. That is why 
most surf anglers would rather catch 
one small fish from the surf than a 
dozen big ones from a boat. There is 
a greater satisfaction and sense of 
achievement in catching fish from the 
surf. 

Surf fishing is also the sport of the 
average person — it doesn’t require a 
fortune to go fishing. You can buy 
a good rod, reel, line, lures, boots or 
waders and other surf fishing gear for 
$60 or $70. From then on the cost is 
nominal and you can combine surf 
fishing with many outings and camp- 
ing trips along the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Gulf coasts. On Cape Cod, for 
example, families camp out on the 
beach in special beach buggies. These 
are cars or small trucks equipped with 
oversize tires or four-wheel drive to 
enable them to navigate the soft sand. 
Some beach buggies are actually min- 
iature homes with bunks for sleeping, 
folding tables, stoves and water tanks. 
In other surf fishing areas there are 
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New York State Dept. of Commerce. 


M-m-m-m! Can’t you just smell that fish sizzling? Fish cooked out in the open, only 
minutes after they’re caught, make a mouth-watering menu welcome around any campfire. 
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camping sites where you can stay in 
a tent or trailer near the beach. 

One of the great things about fish- 
ing is that there’s a type of angling to 
suit every temperament, physical con- 
dition and purse. Almost every per- 
son can find a type of fishing which 
suits him best. There are also few 
barriers because of age or sex. From 
earliest youth to advanced age, man or 
woman, boy or girl, strong or weak — 
all can go fishing, catch fish and have 
fun. All members of the family can 
compete on equal terms. 

Many reasons have been offered for 
going fishing, such as getting fresh 
air and exercise. Others go to get 
away from business, jobs and daily 
routines. Still others say they actu- 
ally like to eat fish and go fishing to 
catch fresh fish. But the main reason 
why I like to go fishing is because for 
me it is the most relaxing pastime I 


Once they’re off the hook 


“Fish and chips” are a meal all 
by themselves. You'll need about 
2 pounds of fish fillets, seasoned 
with salt and cut in serving-size 
pieces. If the pieces are more than 
1%” thick, make three or four slits 
in the sides. Dip the pieces of fish 
in batter made as follows: 


14 cups flour 1 cup water 
3 teaspoons baking powder 1 egg 
1 teaspoon salt 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Beat egg and 
add water. Add liquid to dry ingredients and 
stir until smooth. 


“Chips” are potatoes prepared as 
usual for deep frying. Put a piece 
of fish and some chips in oil and fry 
for about 8 minutes, then drain and 
serve. Makes about 6 servings. 
Eve (Mrs. Lloyd) Roberts. 


Box 971, Port Coquitlam, B.C., Canada. 


know. When you go fishing your mind 
is totally occupied with the problem 
on hand. There is no room for wor- 
ries or problems dealing with your 
business or personal life. You find 
yourself so engrossed with trying to 
catch a fish that you forget about 
everything else. 

If you have never done any fishing 
before, give it a trial this coming 
season. If you like camping and the 
outdoors you'll no doubt enjoy fish- 
ing too. In the beginning it may be 
discouraging and results may be poor. 
But if you keep at it you'll eventually 
catch some fish. And the more you 
learn about fishing the more inter- 
esting it becomes. One thing is cer- 
tain — you'll be joining the ranks of 
a large army of anglers. There are at 
least 25 million fishermen in _ this 
country. There must be something 
“extra” to this sport to hold the in- 
terest of so many enthusiasts. “ 








Mountain life in the Smokies 


NORTH CAROLINA: A bit of Americana is preserved 

for future generations in the mountaineer exhibit at the 

Oconaluftee ranger station, located at the eastern en- 

trance to Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
near Cherokee, North Carolina. Here you'll find a collection of typical 
mountain structures which for years were actually used in the Smoky 
Mountains of Tennessee and North Carolina. You can wander at will 
through the little homestead, sampling mountain life that has all but 
disappeared. 

To truly appreciate the collection of handmade log structures, it is wise 
to spend considerable time in the museum building where a series of 
displays and photos, ranging from genuine mountain moonshine stills to 
hand-weaving and gunsmithing, graphically illustrate the everyday prob- 
lems of the mountain folks. Civilization bypassed the Great Smokies for 
years, forcing each mountain family to be self-sufficient or do without. 

After you leave the museum, you can make a self-guided tour of the 12 
buildings. First is the unpainted barn (none of the buildings has ever been 
painted) still standing on its original site. It is unusually large for a moun- 
tain structure, but it was logical because this was one of the few mountain 
farms boasting tillable soil, a result of its location on the banks of the 
Oconaluftee River. Naturally there’s a pigpen to protect the walking hams 
from the mountain bears. The corncrib and gear shed — originally located 
on Indian Creek above Bryson City —contains the usual collection of 
plows, ox yokes and other items, as well as space for storing corn. The 
logs are held together by “saddle notch” joints at the corners, and the door 
has wooden hinges. 

The chickenhouse, vital to protect the few hens from the mountain 
skunks, weasels, panthers and bears, was moved from the northeastern 
corner of the park on Indian Camp Creek near Cosby, Tennessee. This 
building has square corner joints, which are not as strong as the saddle 
notch. There’s a bee stand, called bee gums because the hollow holes of 
mature black gum trees were preferred for the cylindrical beehives which 
came from the Little Cataloochee. Mountaineers also found a meat house 
essential. The floor of this one is made of puncheons — slabs two or more 
inches in thickness which were split from logs and dressed with a board 
ax or smoothed with an adz. 

The house, one of the largest and finest log dwellings in the mountains, 
was built in 1901. Instead of being chinked with mud, as was the common 
practice, the spaces between the logs are covered with rived boards, 
smoothed with a drawknife. It’s unusually warm for a mountain structure, 
and it needed to be for the winter is cold in the Smokies. Other buildings 
include a woodshed, springhouse, blacksmith’s shop, and an apple house. 

The outside exhibit of buildings is open the year around, while the 
museum is open nine months and is closed during the winter. Tent campers 
will find ample facilities awaiting them in Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. At Balsam Mountain, Cades Cove, Chimneys, Cosby, Deep 
Creek and Smokemont are public campsites which include such facilities as 
drinking water, flush toilets and the Chic Sales type, outdoor tables and 
benches, and outdoor cooking facilities. In addition there are 116-odd 
primitive campsites that lack drinking water and flush toilets. At Gatlin- 
burg, Tennessee, and Cherokee, North Carolina — the two major entrances 
to the park — there are a multitude of motels and hotels, all geared to the 
tourist trade. — Max Hunn. £ 
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story: JEAN TRUSCOTT 


< PALE chartreuse light bathes 

the forest. Where the sun strikes 
droplets of water left by the just-past 
rain, miniature emeralds gleam on the 
leaves of fern and oxalis. Deep-green 
mosses and teak-brown humus carpet 
the ground beneath towering trees. 

Gray-green club mosses beard spruce, 

hemlock, cedar, big-leaf and vine 

maples. Somewhere close, water cas- 
cades down a cliff, its music faint and 
ethereal. It gurgles more strongly, 
audibly on its way to the blue-crystal 
lake glimpsed between the trees. The 
cool air gives off a damp, clean tang of 

growth. The resinous fragrance of a 

campfire fed with pitch-laden wood 

reminds you that supper is near. The 
sun has peeked out just in time to say 

“sood night” to campers in Willaby 

campground on the edge of the Olym- 

pic rain forest. All is beauty. All is 
right with the world. 

The Olympic Peninsula of Washing- 
ton is a readily accessible spot for 
western campers and an intriguing 
terminus for a longer vacation trek 
by families in other sections of the 
country. U.S. 101, luring thousands 
of vacationers north each year from 
Oregon and California, ends here — 
300 miles from Portland, Oregon. The 
peninsula is a mere hop, skip and 
jump —as western distances go— 
from Seattle and neighboring towns 
such as Bremerton, Tacoma, and 
Olympia (approximately 100 miles 
from Seattle, closer to the others). 
It is the site of the 1400-square-mile 
Olympic National Park, with the 
Olympic National Forest surround- 
ing the park. It merits discovery — or 
revisiting — by camping families. Here 
great natural beauty in an almost 

_ primeval stage combines with accessi- 
bility and relatively uncrowded camp- 
grounds. This last is almost enough 
in itself to recommend the area to 

? many families. 

Of the entire region’s numerous in- 
viting areas, perhaps one of the most 
enchanting, popularly unexplored, and 
little frequented by strangers to the 
peninsula is that of the rain forests. 
These follow the “corridors” or nar- 
row valley floors of the Hoh, Queets, 
and Quinault rivers. Here the annual 
rainfall of 140 inches, coupled with 
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There’s pleasure in precipitation! 





Mosses, ferns and flowers carpet the floor and cover towering and 
fallen trees in the rain forest; all is bathed in a warm green light. 


moderate climate, has produced a 
temperate zone rain forest unequaled 
anywhere for primitive beauty. And 
it is here you may find some of the 
most enjoyable camp life on the West 
Coast. 

Eight campgrounds lie within the 
rain forest realm. Around Lake Quin- 
ault, the U.S. Forest Service main- 
tains Willaby Creek, Falls Creek, and 
Olallie with 61 family-unit spaces in 
all. The Olympic National Park 
has four — Queets River, July Creek, 
North Fork Quinault River, and 
Graves Creek — with 79 campsites. 
The park service is building a new, 
100-site camp at the end of the Hoh 
River road. Camping will be per- 
mitted there in 1961. Falls Creek, 
Graves Creek, and the to-be-com- 


pleted Hoh River camp have more 
complete sanitary facilities, though the 
closest public showers are at Boga- 
chiel State Park, 25 to 50 miles from 
the various camps. All campsites in 
the rain forest, however, have tables 
and benches, garbage disposal, either 
fireplaces or fire-rings, and usually 
provide wood. This may feel wet to 
you at first, but if you start your fire 
with wood that has pitch layers up to 
14” thick in between the annular rings, 
you'll soon have a roaring blaze, even 
in the rain. 

National park campground bulletins 
warn only tent camping, not trailer 
camping, is advisable at Queets River, 
July Creek, and North Fork Quinault 
River campgrounds. 

All of these campgrounds are free 
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OLYMPIC RAIN FOREST 


public camps, not even requiring fire 
permits. Courteous enjoyment of them 
is all forest service and national park 
personnel ask. What more in the way 
of welcome could you want? 


You may be wondering what there 
is to do in this rain forest. Besides 
enjoying relaxed camping in beauti- 
ful surroundings, you may swim in or 
go boating on Lake Quinault, with 
boat launching available at Falls 
Creek camp. You may fish for steel- 
head, Dolly Varden, eastern brook, 
rainbow, and cutthroat trout. A li- 
cense is not even required within most 
of the national park. An interesting 
regulation exists, however, regard- 
ing fishing on Lake Quinault. Since 
the lake, lying outside park bound- 
aries, still legally belongs to the In- 
dians living on the Quinault River 
Reservation, you must purchase a 
fishing license from them as well as 
have a Washington angling license. 
This special license may be purchased 
at the village store in Quinault. There 
are excellent opportunities to fish for 
salmon or other salt-water fish in 
areas close by. You might even attend 
one of the salmon barbecues that the 
Indians hold every summer at Lapush, 
a quaint fishing village on the coastal 
Olympic Strip about 20 miles from 
Bogachiel State Park. 

Hiking trails crisscross the penin- 
sula. Afoot is doubtless the best way 
to see the rain forest anyway. (Stay 
on the trails. This is the equivalent 
of a jungle, thick, close and verdant, 
but without any harmful animals or 
poisonous reptiles.) A marked na- 
ture trail winds through the Hoh Riv- 
er rain forest. Walking slowly, read- 
ing signs and pamphlets as you go, is 
surely one of the best, easiest, and 
most enjoyable ways to learn of the 
profuse plant life in this climax forest 
where the processes of life and de- 
struction maintain complete balance. 
In these rain forests are recorded, 
among trees, the largest known speci- 
mens of western hemlock, redcedar, 
Sitka spruce, and Douglas fir. Many 
trees loom over 200 feet tall. Beside 
and beneath them are almost infini- 
tesimal lichens and fungi. It is a cool, 
green, mysteriously silent world. 









You will take your camera with you 
wherever you go, of course. Tri-X, a 
truly “hot” film, produces excellent 
black-and-white photos in the for- 
ested areas, though for happiest pho- 
tographic results, do try color. Since 
so often the light is dim, Ektachrome 
or Anscochrome are better than Ko- 
dachrome here. Don’t forget your 
flash attachment if you have one. It 
is especially good for close-ups. 

And, of course, there is sight-seeing. 
Particularly if you are new to the 
area, you may want to branch out in 
your car. By driving to the end of 
each road, you will see the differences 
between the rain forests. (For in- 
stance, the Quinault is a little more 
“open,” or less dense, than the Hoh.) 

There are five Indian reservations 
within a day’s distance by car. Most 
children are interested in seeing mod- 
ern Indians. Your youngsters may be 
disappointed to find the Indians are 
not television-type characters, but to 
spot a dugout canoe or a bit of carving 
or basketry can provide a highlight 
for the day. 

The Ocean Strip is incomparably 
rugged and scenic. This 50-mile-long 
coastal area makes a pleasant inter- 
lude between forest-filled days. Be- 
tween Kalaloch and Ruby Beach there 
are seven beach trails. Others lead 
from the road near Lapush to the 
shoreline and from Ozette Lake and 
the road near the Ozette Reservation 
to the sea. Make sure you pack a 
picnic lunch and a thermos of hot 
liquid if you do go over to the beach. 
Sea air sharpens appetites, and the 
brisk breeze makes soup or coffee 
thoroughly welcome. 


Foon for rain forest camping opens 
up one of the better aspects of this 
area. No matter what you serve — 
as long as it’s hot; leave the sand- 
wiches and potato salad for another, 
drier clime — food will taste wonder- 
ful. But, to add an extra fillip, plan 
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on aromatic, one-dish, stick-to-the- 
ribs meals that fill the air with fra- 
grance, stomachs with zestful nutri- 
tion, and hearts with well-being and 
love for the world. Anything on 
which your family dotes will be a spe- 
cial candidate for rain forest meals. 
Chili or spaghetti, mulligan stew or 
goulash, curry or corned beef and cab- 
bage —if it bubbles, steams, sizzles, 
and smells good, your family “will 
rise up and call you blessed.” 
Equipment necessarily includes — 
first and foremost—a tent with a 
floor. One family tried camping here 
with a floorless lean-to tent. The tarps 
needed to “carpet” the ground and 
protect the sleeping bags would have 
been welcome additions to the outside 
shelter. Be sure to “ditch” your tent 
as soon as you put it up — not at 1 a.m. 
after rain begins. And if you tie some 
strips cut from an old inner tube to 
your tent ropes and loop these over 
your stakes, you will have eliminated 
the expansion and contraction trou- 
bles of wet-and-dry tent ropes. 
Second, take plenty of tarps. Wa- 
terproof tarps. If you have a large 
tarp you can attach to trees over your 
tent, the extra protection will be 
worth the extra effort. Be sure to rig 
one in front of your tent; then you 
won’t track in too much dampness. 
If you can park your car where you 
can get out of it under this tarp, glory 
hallelujah! You have it made. One 
tarp goes rooflike over your table and 
benches, another as close to your 
cooking and after-dinner toe-toasting 
area as possible without flying embers 
endangering tarps and equipment. In- 
cidentally, the driest spot possible for 
your wood supply is under your table. 
You probably will not have too much 
trouble with wind-driven rain in 
thickly forested campsites. But if 
your site is more open, and you find 
the rain is driving under the “roofing” 
tarps, clothespin some tarps or other 
canvas to a line on the windward side 
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and peg the bottom corners to the 
ground with extra tent stakes. 

Third, wet weather clothing. Ga- 
loshes or boots, raincoats or ponchos. 
You won’t want to— indeed, cannot 
— stay in the tent forever. And in this 
country it takes too long to dry out 
anything you have allowed to get wet. 
This goes especially for shoes and 
coats. Protect them, and you won’t 
have to worry about the rest of your 
clothing. 

Fourth, your gasoline lantern. It 
provides light, of course, during other- 
wise gloomy hours. It also gives just 
the amount of warmth you need for 
comfortable tent living. 

Fifth, entertainment. Games manu- 
facturers now make _ pocket-sized 
checkers and chess, tic-tac-toe and 
puzzles, ten-pins and Chinese check- 
ers. Playing cards are almost essential. 
(The innumerable versions of soli- 
taire are perfect camp-companions. ) 
Pocket books for adults and older 
children, coloring books and cray- 
ons for the young ones. One moppet 
we knew came down with mumps and 
spent a whole week recovering in her 
sleeping bag in a tent at Quinault. She 
was happily occupied with crayons, 
paper dolls, picture books, and her 
favorite doll, normally carried to pro- 
vide rainy day enjoyment. Singing — 
the whole family joining in — helps 
raise the spirits high, chases any wet- 
weather gloom. If you are lucky 
enough to have a harmonica player 
in the family, don’t forget that little 
musical gem when you pack the car’s 
glove compartment. And if you are 
caught on a rainy day in the rain 
forest, don’t overlook the possibility of 
an extra nap while the rain drums 
softly on the tent roof. Extra sleep and 
relaxation never hurt anyone. 

Cheer up, though. It won’t rain all 
day every day —or even every day. 
Best months are June, July and Au- 
gust, when only occasional showers 
are the rule. You may even run into a 
spot of unusual weather when you 
won't see rain during your entire stay. 
If you count on this, though, you are 
expecting a combination of Shangri- 
La, Paradise, Fairyland, and the Big 
Rock Candy Mountain. But the rain is 
instrumental in making Washington 
State —as the travel folders have it 
— “cool, green and great.” So prepare 
for it physically — and mentally; both 
expectation and joyful acceptance are 
necessary here. (After all, isn’t it fun 
to have a change, to lift your face in- 
to crystal raindrops? What smells 
better than cool, clean, freshly wet 
air?) If you do prepare for, expect 
and accept occasional showers, you 
can have one of the happiest, most en- 
joyable, differently beautiful vacations 
ever in the Olympic rain forest. 
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PUT THE DISHWATER ON 
Camping can be beautiful . . . can’t it??? 


story: MONROE TOUSSAINT artwork: GIL REID 


e 
f <THE difference between man and ape, they tell me, 
is that man got to monkeying with matches, and 
discovered fire. They do this at an early age nowadays. 
In the good old days, when everybody camped out, our 
forefathers had their fires long before they had their 
homes. That’s why you always hear it spoken of as “hearth 
and home,” never “home and hearth.” 

Camping out, to us, means a campfire. As soon as most 
people try camping out, they go and buy a pressure stove. 
These come with one, two, or four burners, but the two- 
burner job is by far the most popular. We don’t have 
one. Lucille (my wife) is afraid of gasoline stoves, and she 
is terrified when I get to fooling around with one. You 
will learn, if you go camping with us, that my family’s 
respect for my prowess in any field is on a rather low 
plane. In fact, you don’t even have to go camping with 
us to find that out. Just ask my wife or any of the chil- 
dren. Don’t ask my granddaughter. She thinks I’m great. 
She’s four years old. 

Anyway, the gasoline stove is for more civilized camp- 
ing. If you’re going on a pack trip or a canoe trip, you’d 
probably leave it at home. But you’d sure miss it. 

The first thing we do when we select a campsite is to 
find a place to put up a tent. Then we find a place to 
build a fire. Then we go fishing. When it gets too dark to 
fish, we start setting up camp, and find that it’s too dark 
for that, too. So we build a good fire, and by the light 
of the fire and a couple of flashlights, we eke out an ex- 
istence until morning. 

When we have time to set up a good, solid camp, we 
try to arrange for two fires. One is to cook by and one 
is to sit by. A cooking fire is usually surrounded by rocks. 
A sitting fire is usually surrounded by people. In build- 
ing up a fireplace for cooking, we try to top it off with 
nice flat stones on which to set pots, pans, and dishwashers. 
That’s one nice thing about doing dishes in camp. We 
always sit down and do them. 

The sitting-around fire is, of course, bigger and less 
organized. Allan Patch taught me how to lay logs on 
such a fire, and shove them up with your foot gradually 
as they burned. It saves chopping a lot of wood. 

The most amazing thing about a fire that has been 
built for comfort and companionship is that I have such 
an affinity for its smoke. I don’t care from which direc- 
tion the wind may be blowing, or on what side of the fire 
I may be sitting, I can draw the smoke my way. We had 
natives paddle for seven miles one time, to Birch Point 
on Knife Lake, to see the phenomenon of the spiral smoke. 
All I did was to keep walking around the fire. People 
who don’t like smoke can avoid it completely by sitting 
| opposite me at a campfire. 
overt j ; | The two natural enemies of mankind on a camping trip 

, MY are wind and rain, and of the two, rain is the more un- 
/ tenable. A good-stiff wind may tip over your canoe and 
/ i drown you, but you'll only be wet a short time. A rain 
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could and trag_kept an entireseamping party soaked for 
two weeks at a time. Misery gets to be monotonous, too. 

One of the worst features ofPatn is that it not only 
makes people uncomfortable, but it makes them hungry, 
because it’s such a bother to prepare meals over an open 
fire in the rain. In fact, getting a fire started takes skill, 
patience, and some kind of minor miracle. Birchbark as 
tinder is perfect, but you can’t fry fish or cook coffee 
with birchbark. So you slush out into the forest to find a 
pitch pine log or stump to split, or you try to chop the 
heartwood out of a windfall. 

It was on one such excursion that at one stroke of 
the ax I broke both the ax handle and my glasses. When 
I was led back to the body of the party, consisting of my 
wife, daughters, and the current boy friends, they greeted 
me with mixed feelings. The natural tendency for hilarity 
which normally greeted any misfortune to the old man 
was tempered by the desperate plight they knew they 
were in without an ax. So they split into groups. One 
group laughed, one group bawled me out, and the other 
group just bawled. 

The whole episode was an accumulation of aggrava- 
tions. The afternoon before, the young folks, including 
my wife, insisted on fishing as we were working toward 
our destination. As a result, they caught some fish, which 
we later had to lug over portages. A more serious result 
was that we approached our destination in the dark in- 
stead of daylight. At the far end of our last portage, we 
loaded the canoes in the dark and had to feel our way into 
the body of the lake. We did this by forcing the tallest 
member of the party, Mike, into the water, and we fol- 
lowed him in the canoes. When he fell against a rock, 
we avoided him, and when he finally disappeared from 
sight we knew we were in the main channel. We allowed 
him to bob up to the surface and we towed him to the 
first island that loomed through the darkness. Then it 
started to rain. When we landed, we soon discovered that 
we were destined to camp on a mud flat, but due the 


darkness, and the impracticability of spending the nigh f&, 


in canoes in the rain, we proceeded to make camp. 

I suggested that one of the boys cut the scissors for 
the tent, another clean the fish, and I'd make @amakes 
fireplace. The women were assigned to blowing up air 


mattresses and cooking supper. It seems that neither laf 


knew what scissors for a tent were, had never erected a 
tent, nor had ever cleaned a fish. After a couple of hours 


of wrestling with the problems at hand we proceeded to 





build a fire. It is very easy to build a fire, even in the 
rain. The secret is to get it to burn. But we did, and 
eventually ate our wet fish, crawled into a soggy blanket, 
and lay down until dawn. By now, some of the allure of 
wilderness camping had drifted away from the younger 
members of the party. 

It seems that eventually the dawn did come, and we 
proceeded to try to manufacture breakfast. That was the 
procedure that resulted in the loss of ax and glasses. A 
weak, sputtering fire was finally coaxed into existence, 
and a few half-baked pancakes were swallowed by the 


eiwpary crew. 
don’t wash dishes because I’m crazy about the job, nor 


am I a fanatic about cleanliness in camp life. I do object 
to piling syrupy plates and greasy frying pans into a pack- 
sack, because the mess eventually find its way into my 
blankets. So, in the middle of the meal, when the fire 
looked as though it was going to develop a calorie or two 
of heat, I asked my daughter, Bev, if she would put the 
dishwater on the fire. So she did. She emptied a scrub 
bucket of water on our poor struggling conflagration, and 
it floated away into the lake. 

The dishes, syrup and bacon fat were dropped more or 
less gently into a sack. The tent, which was tottering 
anyway, was allowed to fall down and was thrown into 
the canoe, and we headed away from the dreadful place. 
As we rounded the other side of our wretched little island, 
we saw another, a veritable paradise of an island with a 
perfect rock campsite, not a hundred feet away. 

We knew of a trapper’s cabin a few miles up the lake, so 
we proceeded thereto and borrowed the ax which we 
knew would be inside. Yes, 10 days later we returned it, 
and we don’t know to this day to whom we are indebted 
for the loan of the wood chopper. We never take a pencil 
along on a camping trip, so we couldn’t write him a note. 
Besides, how do we know he can read? He probably does, 
though, because he’s undoubtedly smart. He doesn’t try 
to stay overnight in a tent. He builds cabins all over the 
area so he has a place to rest when he gets up there. 

So, to make a long story even longer, we suggest that 
if you have occasion to heat dishwater on an open fire, 
don’t tell your daughter to put the dishwater on the fire. 
In the first place, the chances are that your daughter isn’t 
even there, and if she is there, she’]l dump it on, and there 
won’t be a fire. However, don’t forget to put the dishwater 
on the fire when you break camp. Else, maybe there won’t 
be a campsite to come back to. 
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A scientific approach to the problem of 


proteins (to eat) and pounds (to carry) 


How to be happy hiking-—- 
and still eat 


< ALTHOUGH camping near an 

automobile or boat for carrying 
one’s gear is fun enough, sooner 
or later there comes the urge to strike 
off into the tall and uncut, to hit the 
trail with a pack and escape the mad- 
dening throng. But let’s face it, hiking 
under a pack can be torture unless 
you plan it right. 

My wife and I had to learn fast, for 
we were deep in the wilderness, sur- 
rounded by stuff we could not carry. 
We had started out to explore pio- 
neer-day trails with a saddle horse to 
do the packing, but he definitely de- 
clined so lowly a job. In two wearying 
days, with the horse getting down on 
his knees a dozen times or so to tum- 
ble the pack, we made less than 10 
miles. 

Our gear, about 130 pounds of it, was 
resting in the mud for maybe the 
thirteenth time when we sat down to 
parley the prospects of continuing. 

“It takes two hours to pack this 
nag,” I groaned, “and two seconds for 
him to dump the whole load. It would 
be easier to carry the horse. We'll 
never make it this way.” 

Grace suggested we give up the 
horse and do our own packing. I ar- 
gued we could not carry the grub nec- 
essary for our 150-mile hike, but she 
pointed out we had too much stuff 
anyway and that maybe she could fig- 
ure out a diet that would whittle the 
packs down to our size, if we left extra 


story: W. J. GRANBERG 
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clothing, pup tent and luxuries behind. 
I went along with her idea, for my 
wife had one big thing working for 
her: she is a pro when it comes to 
food, being on the staff of the Home 
Economics Department in the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

We cached our gear in the woods 
and led the horse back to town where 
we bought pack boards and a different 
brand of food, bearing in mind the 
warning of old-timers: take the water 
out of your food before you carry it. 
Grace also bought a lot of plastic bags 
of varying sizes and other odds and 
ends. 

Her first job was to determine how 
many calories — heat or energy units 
— we would need to keep us healthy 
while hiking an estimated 15 miles a 
day. Authorities are apt to differ on 
just how many calories a man doing 
certain work requires, but Tigerstedt, 
in his Textbook of Physiology, gives 
these estimates as a daily caloric 
need: farm laborer, 3200 to 4100; car- 
penter, 2700 to 3200, and ditch digger, 
4100 to 5000. 

Another authority says farmers and 
mechanics need 3426 calories a day 
and businessmen and students 3285. 
Protein is a prime requirement, of 
course, while vitamins and minerals 
certainly are desirable, although for 
the short haul we were not going to 
worry about them too much. 

How many calories would we need 
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a day? Benedict, in discussing me- 
chanical efficiency in walking on the 
level and up a grade, says that in level 
walking, efficiency is highest at 3.75 
miles an hour. He added that fast 
walking, 5.5 miles an hour, requires 
more calories than running at the 
same speed. Benedict holds, too, that 
less energy is expended on a high 
grade at slow speed than on a low 
grade at high speed. 

Professor M. S. Rose says that 
walking at the rate of 3.75 miles an 
hour demands 300 calories an hour. 
We did not expect to make that speed 
under a pack, so gave ourselves 250 
calories for three miles an hour. Al- 
lowing for a 10-minute break every 
hour, plus lunch time, we figured we 
would be hiking no more than seven 
hours a day, and probably a good deal 
less. 

That meant we needed 1750 calories 
each just to get us down the trail. 
Sleeping, a languid enough occupa- 
tion, burns up 65 calories an hour, and 
doing camp chores would require ad- 
ditional energy units. We had to pick 
a number, so we eventually settled on 
3000 calories as enough to meet our 
needs. 


Our original stock of food weighed 
62 pounds and included such things 
as canned chicken, flour, white sugar, 
beans, jars of peanut butter and jam, 
canned meats and fish. Grace threw 
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BREAKFAST: 540 CALORIES EACH; 8 OUNCES TOTAL WEIGHT 


Dried fruit, rolled oats, and a topping of brown sugar, powdered cream and margarine 
formed a tasty meal. Each meal was packaged in its own plastic bag for easy preparation. 


all those things aside as being too 
heavy and that night we ate heartily. 
In repacking, her first step was to re- 
move everything from the containers. 

“Cardboard boxes take up too much 
space,” she explained. “Besides, they 
get emptier and emptier and still we 
carry them for what’s left in the bot- 
tom. And it’s no fun burrowing 
through a rucksack to find the right 
pack.” 

She should know, she did the cook- 
ing; so out went the boxes, as well as 
cans, and in went plastic bags. She 
looked up from the little piles of food 
and wanted to know if there would be 
fish. I promised to catch fish, maybe 
not every day, but often enough to 
help out. Grace nodded her approval. 

“A good thing. There are about 900 
calories in a pound of dressed rainbow 
trout.” 

“T’ll take a good steak at the end 
of a day’s hike,” I countered. 

“You’d lose. There are more cal- 
ories in fish than in beef, veal, or liver. 
Although I'll admit those delicacies 
have other things.” 

I could only hope I wasn’t going to 
be fed baby food for two weeks, just 
for the sake of calories. Gracie lab- 
ored for hours, sitting under a tree 
in a drizzling rain, measuring care- 
fully every item she packed. I got 
supper by the simple expedient of 
opening a lot of cans we were going 
to leave behind. Finally, with every- 
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thing spread out on a tarp, Grace 
called me to help. 

“T’ve got 14 large plastic bags,” she 
began. “One a day for two weeks. 
Plus 42 smaller bags, or three a day, 
one for every meal. A day’s rations in 
three bags goes into each one of the 
big bags. There are extra bags for 
tea, instant coffee, a little salt, and 
margarine.” 

Filling those bags made me feel like 
Santa Claus stuffing stockings. It was 
a real neat arrangement. Every little 
plastic bag held one full meal for the 
two of us. Three bags, representing 
breakfast, lunch and supper, went into 
a large bag. Fourteen bags held 42 
meals, or food for two weeks of hik- 
ing. 

All we had to do to eat was pull one 
bag from the top of my pack and re- 
move the compact little sack which 
stood for whatever meal we were 
about to enjoy. No muss, no fuss. No 
digging into packs to hunt the right 
boxes and come up with everything 
strewn around camp, containers bro- 
ken or wet, contents spilling, and no- 
body knowing where anything was. 
For my money, Grace’s method of fix- 
ing up the day’s rations in easy-to- 
find style was the neatest outdoor 
trick of the century. We knew just 
where our next meal was coming 
from, without any strain at all. 

As for weight, the prime considera- 
tion, our original 62 pounds were 
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down to 35 pounds for the two of us 
for two weeks, plus an extra two 
pounds of coffee, tea and margarine. 
Each day’s ration bag weighed just 
2% pounds. When broken down, 
the weight went this way: breakfast, 
8 ounces; snack break, 4 ounces; lunch, 
15 ounces; and supper, 13 ounces — 37 
pounds, all told, and the pack getting 
lighter every day. Things were down 
to my size at last. 


AND now for what went into those 
bags, and the count on calories. For 
example, breakfast consisted of dried 
fruit, oatmeal, and coffee. I’ll give the 
ingredients of all meals, plus caloric 
values. 

Breakfast: Dried fruit, consisting of 
three figs, 108; 10 small apricot halves, 
105; four prunes, 88; one peach, 46; 
one tablespoon tapioca, 25; one table- 
spoon lemon Jell-O powder, 25; seven 
Sucaryl tablets, no calories. (We used 
these to avoid the weight of sugar.) 
This dried fruit was cut up and mixed 
together before our hike started. We 
soaked it overnight, simmered it for 
10 minutes in the morning, and got a 
total of 397 calories. 

Our hot cereal dish consisted of 1% 
cups of rolled oats, 218 calories, mixed 
with 2 tablespoons of wheat germ, 25, 
and a pinch of salt. To these 243 cal- 
ories we added a topping that gave us 
440 more: two tablespoons of pow- 
dered cream, 240; two tablespoons of 
brown sugar, 100, and one tablespoon 
of margarine, 100. Grace mixed the 
topping before we set out, wrapping 
14 portions in waxed paper and drop- 
ping one into each breakfast bag. We 
cooked our oatmeal thin enough so as 
not to miss liquid milk, and the top- 
ping made it very palatable. 

Breakfast yielded a total of 1080 
calories, or 540 each. Our alternate 
cereal was corn meal, which has 
slightly fewer calories than oatmeal, 
but the change was welcome. A mid- 
morning snack on the trail consisted 
of one large candy bar, 700 calories in 
value, which meant 350 each for wel- 
come energy. 

Lunch consisted of these items: one 
7-inch square of Ry-Krisp, 160 calor- 
ies; one tablespoon of margarine, 100; 
20 dates, 456; 34 cup of peanuts, 560; 
3; cup of raisins, 268; and two can- 
dy bars, 700. The caloric total there is 
2244 or 1122 each. As you can see, al- 
though this tasty noon meal was 
heavy with energy-giving foods, it 
was not bulky enough to bog us down 
for hiking. 

We hit the trail at 7 o’clock in the 
morning and did not stop for lunch 
until 1 o’clock, being firm believers in 
the theory that most of any day’s hik- 
ing is best done before that long break 




















to eat. Allowing for a brief rest every 
hour to ease our backs, we got in 
about five hours of hiking before 
lunch. We usually took it a little 
easier in the afternoon and by 4:30 
were ready to call it a day. However, 
often the lack of a good campsite, with 
water nearby, forced us to keep going 
until considerably later. 

Our supper menu allowed us the 
choice of two main dishes: spaghetti 
and cheese, or rice and raisins. It was 
a simple meal, providing 2055 calories 
distributed this way: split pea soup, 
one thick cup of it each, 400; spaghetti, 
measuring two cups uncooked, 275; 
grated cream cheese, 320; Ry-Krisp, 
160; two tablespoons of margarine 
for spaghetti and Ry-Krisp, 200; can- 
dy bars, 700. We topped off this meal 
with tea or coffee and were real happy 
on 1028 calories each. 

On the nights that we had raisins 
and rice instead of spaghetti and 
cheese, we lost 190 calories, for the 
former were worth only 405 calories. 
To make the fuel value of a supper 
like that come out even, we saved the 
rice dish for nights when we had fish 
to eat. 

Even I could figure out that our 
day’s diet provided us with 3040 cal- 
ories each, which was plenty to travel 
on, even when we did not get fish. 
Rain, along with lack of time to work 
a stream or lake, prevented us from 
having fish more than four or five 
times during our entire hike. 

Obviously enough, the menus Grace 


SUPPER: 1028 CALORIES EACH; 





LUNCH: 1122 CALORIES EACH; 


15 OUNCES TOTAL WEIGHT 


This was the heaviest meal in weight and calories, but a lot of energy was being used up. 
Candy, raisins, peanuts, dates and Ry-Krisp with margarine provided “fuel” for traveling. 


worked out required a minimum of 
cooking. We carried only two small 
aluminum pots, one for the main dish 
and the second one for fruit in the 
morning and soup at night, followed 
in each case by water for tea, or 
coffee. 

And here is a gimmick that saved 
weight and bothersome dishwashing: 
Instead of conventional forks and 





13 OUNCES TOTAL WEIGHT 


Pea soup, spaghetti with powdered cream cheese, Ry-Krisp with margarine, and candy 
bars made our supper, plus coffee or tea. Rice and raisins alternated with spaghetti. 
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spoons, we had tiny wooden ones. My 
wife put two of each in each day’s 
food bag, and we simply burned 
them after supper. We each had a tin 
plate and the daily grub bags held 
two large squares of aluminum foil. 
We each lined our plate with foil in 
the morning, crimping down the edges 
to hold the foil in place, wiped it off 
with a bit of paper when we were 
through eating, turned it over for use 
at night, and then discarded it. We 
never had soiled plates or silverware 
to wash. 

When we were ready to hit the trail 
again, our haughty horse turned out 
to pasture, my pack weighed a little 
less than 50 pounds. In addition to 37 
pounds of foodstuffs, I carried fishing 
tackle, camera and film, extra socks, a 
few first aid items, mosquito nets and 
gloves. An ax and knife hung from 
either my pack or belt. 

My wife carried the double sleep- 
ing bag, toilet articles and a second 
camera for a total of around 18 pounds. 
Odds and ends, such as matches and 
compasses, were stuffed in our pockets. 

We lived and traveled well under 
those packs. True, our diet was not as 
varied as we might have liked, but 
hiking gave us good appetites and we 
looked forward to our meals, for they 
were quick and easy to get, and sur- 
prisingly tasty. On those gloomy days 
when our horse kept folding up on us, 
the idea of packing our own gear 
loomed as a tragedy, but from the 
standpoint of learning how to be hap- 
py hiking, and still eat, it was the best 
thing that happened to us. “ 
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HAVEN FOR CAMPERS 


Use the roadside park to rest, going and returning 


<THE campsite was the best we’d 

had in several years, but the 
trout had — or so it seemed — been on 
a hunger strike right up to the eve of 
our scheduled departure for home. 
And then the rainbows began to bite 
like crazy. 

I could make the five-day trip home 
in four days, I told my wife. Nothing 
to it. I'd just drive three or four more 
hours each day (and step up my 
speed whenever possible, I told my- 
self) and we’d make it just fine. 
Shucks! I’d had a two-week rest — 
it would be a breeze. So, I had my 
extra day of fishing and caught some 
rainbows that were “out of this 
world.” But, on the way home, the 
first day on the road, I came close to 
taking myself and my family out of 
this world, permanently. 

It was 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 
With the exception of two five-minute 
gasoline and comfort stops and 40 
minutes for lunch, I’d been driving 
constantly since four in the morning. 
My wife was napping in the rear seat, 
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and my 4-year-old son was curled 
up on the front seat, sound asleep. I 
had the car radio on with the volume 
turned low, listening to a string or- 
chestra’s rendition of “Tales of the 
Vienna Woods.” All in all, the situa- 
tion was very soothing — too soothing 
as a matter of fact. 

The shrieking of automobile horns 
jarred me out of it, and in a split sec- 
ond I realized that I had dozed at the 
wheel. The car was headed toward 
the opposite side of the highway. For- 
tunately, at that particular moment, 
no oncoming traffic was in sight. A 
quick glance in the rear-view mirror 
told me that the traffic behind me had 
practically come to a stop. lit must 
have been one or two of those cars 
that had sounded the warning. 

I maneuvered the sedan back into 
the right-hand lane where it belonged, 
slowed down and brought the car to a 
stop on a graveled strip on the right 
of way. 

“Anything wrong, Daddy?” my wife 
asked, drowsily. It was evident she 





Texas Highway Dept. 
The driving will be easier after lunch and a nap at a park like this one near Sonora, Texas. 
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was not aware of what had happened. 

“No,” I managed. “We’re okay. 
Finish your nap.” 

Our youngster hadn’t stirred, and I 
was glad. There was no need of 
frightening them. I was frightened 
enough for the three of us. 

I must have sat there behind the 
wheel for at least 10 minutes before 
the bones in my legs changed from 
rubberbands back to bones again, and 
I had stopped trembling. Then I got 
out of the car and walked around it 
several times, mentally shellacking 
myself for being a king-sized idiot. 

The car trunk lid was open and I 
was mopping my face with a towel 
dampened in ice water from our 
thermos jug when a State Highway 
Patrol car stopped on the shoulder of 
the highway near me. An officer got 
out of the car and walked toward me. 
“Are you having trouble, sir?” he 
asked. 

“No, no trouble, officer,” I said, 
wondering if someone had reported 
me “L.. . 2 eet. . ee. s” 

He grinned. “You were beginning 
to get sleepy,” he said. 

“As a matter of fact, I was,” I said. 
“T’m trying to get rid of the drowsi- 
ness with ice water.” 

“Been driving long today?” he 
asked, looking at the car and, I as- 
sumed, making a mental note of the 
license plate number. There was no 
trace of officiousness in his manner. 

“Several hours,” I answered, try- 
ing to be as conservative as possible. 
“T had a heavy lunch this noon. I think 
that’s what made me drowsy.” 

“That’s possible,” he said, “and it 
could be that you need a couple of 
hours rest. Could you drive 10 more 
minutes without getting sleepy?” 

“Oh, I’m sure I could do that,” I 
said. I knew I could. (The mere sight 
of a State Highway Patrol car will 
keep me awake and alert for hours.) 

“Now, it’s perfectly all right if you 
want to stay here,” he said. “But if 
you'll follow me down the highway a 
few miles, I'll show you where you 
can park off the highway and get 
some real rest. It’s a state maintained 
roadside park. I think you'll like it.” 

About five miles down the highway, 
the patrol car turned right on a grav- 
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eled drive and came to a stop in a 
beautiful elm and cottonwood grove. 
On signal, I drove past the officer and 
stopped at one of the park units. 
“This area is designed for picnic 
lunch and rest stops,” the patrolman 
said, “and not for overnight camping. 
However, if you want to stay here all 
night, it will be all right. You see,” 
he added with a wry grin, “we’d much 
rather find a sleeping body in here 
than a maimed or dead one out on the 
highway at night or any other time.” 
And then he drove away. 

Since that experience several years 
ago, I’ve never ceased to be grateful 
for the roadside park installations 
along the nation’s highways. And 
while it is true that a few of them 
leave much to be desired in the way 
of accommodations, they do provide 
safe places for drivers to rest. 

If you’ve never used roadside parks 
for a refreshing nap or rest period, 
try them on your next trip. One hour 
of good sleep in one of these usually 
quiet roadside parks will be of greater 
benefit than gallons of beverages you 
drink to fight off drowsiness. 

The next time you plan a trip, get 
official highway maps of the states 
through which you intend to drive. 
These official maps are marked with 
the locations of the state’s roadside 
parks, a great help to you in planning 
periodic rest stops. 

The 1960 Official Texas Highway 
Map shows the location of 816 roadside 
park installations in Texas. These are 
installations of from two to five units 
built at a cost of from two to five 
thousand dollars on land donated for 
that purpose by private owners. Many 
of these units are complete with tables 
and benches, cooking facilities, gar- 
bage disposal, and some with running 
water. Some provide a permanent 
canopy over the tables and benches. 

State highway departments and 
safety organizations look with equal 
concern upon driver fatigue as a con- 
tributing cause of many highway ac- 
cidents. They are using every means 
at their disposal to fight this most 
subtle cause of injury and death on 
the nation’s highways. “A tired driv- 
er,” says a midwest highway execu- 
tive, “is a potentially dangerous driv- 
er, to himself and to others. In a 
state of fatigue, this driver’s coordina- 
tion of mind and muscle can become 
dangerously below normal before he 
is aware of what is happening to him.” 
To those last words, I’ll say: “Amen!” 

So ... when it’s time to start to- 
ward our camping place —or to re- 
turn home from it —let’s all resolve 
to give ourselves an occasional rest 
break on the way. Let’s rest both ways 
— at one or more of the nation’s road- 
side parks. 











Corning Glass Works. 


NEW YORK: In the Finger Lakes region, a vacation 
area of many beautiful waterfalls, lakes and parks with 
camping facilities, is the small city of Corning. It is 
situated on route 414, 20 miles southwest of Watkins Glen 
at the southern tip of Seneca Lake. Here you will find 
the Corning Glass Center, with its museum, hall of science 
and industry, and Steuben factory. It is a wonderful place to visit while 
camping in the area, or as a stop while traveling through. 

The center was built to celebrate the Corning Glass Company’s 100th 
anniversary and to unfold the story of glass from prehistoric times to the 
present day. This very modern air-conditioned center is open daily, ex- 
cept Mondays, all year round; visiting hours are 9:30 to 5, and admission 
is free. 

The most famous exhibit is probably the gigantic 200-inch, 20-ton glass 
mirror disk, original casting for the one which is now in the Hale Telescope 
atop Mount Palomar in California. It enables the telescope to photograph 
stars sextillion miles away. In the museum are priceless objects of glass 
from many parts of the world, the oldest being a dainty blue vase thought 
to be a cosmetic container used by an Egyptian beauty about 3500 years 
ago. There are also carved obsidian arrowheads, beads, molten glass figures 
and dishes of rare beauty from great civilizations of long ago, tracing the 
history of glass to the present. 

In the hall of science and industry, pushbutton displays animate some 
of the many uses of glass in recent developments. A glass pipe pounds 
nails into a plank, while a coiled glass spring bounces merrily at the push 
of a button. Others demonstrate uses of glass with electricity, heat-proof 
and unbreakable glass for kitchen and industrial uses. At a workbench a 
man shows how laboratory apparatus is made, and every once in a while 
he sets this aside to blow tiny glass elephants and other animals. 

One of the fastest production machines in the world is the glassblowing 
machine which forms electric light bulbs, as many as 2000 a minute, using 
a ribbon of flowing molten glass and air-blowing devices. Our voracious 
use of glass materials limits the hand-blown and hand-cast ones to objects 
of high-quality art and tableware. 

In the Steuben factory, which specializes in the exquisite Steuben crystal, 
glassblowers work with molten glass as it is removed from the furnaces; 
farther along the line, skilled artisans etch delicate designs on the finished 
pieces of tableware and commemorative pieces. 

In the auditorium an interesting half-hour film is shown at intervals 
throughout the day, which helps tell the story and correlate all that one 
sees in this fabulous place of many displays and skilled workers. A visit 
here is actually a trip 6000 years long, which has been capsuled into two 
or three hours, and a marvel not to be missed when staying or traveling 
near Corning, New York. — Ruth Dougherty. < 
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< WE felt very much akin to the 

early settlers as we traveled to 
California, for our feelings were 
sparked by reading an account of an 
early wagon train on its way west- 
ward. We read it en route on our 
7000-mile round trip in our modern 
covered wagons—Nimrod camper 
trailers. The story told of pioneers 
getting up at dawn, cooking meals 
over open fires, reloading wagons, 
while the children played and gath- 
ered wildflowers and stones along the 
way. Of course, we covered the miles 
between Cincinnati and California in a 
fraction of the time it had taken the 
wagon trains, but the basic problems 
of eating and sleeping from our own 
resources had enough similarity to 
stir our imaginations. 

We Millers took our first camping 
vacation 13 years ago, but this was 
the first trip we were fortunate enough 
to have a Nimrod camper trailer, and 
the first time we were able to find a 
family who could go with us. We had 
long felt another family would make 
a vacation more fun. Our kids— 
Van, 14; Kay, 12 and Holly, 8 — would 
have companions; the adults would 
have someone with whom to share 
experiences. 

My husband Bob came home early 
in the year with the news that the 
summer convention for radio farm 
directors would be held in Fresno, 
California. He is farm director for 
station WLW. That settled our va- 
cation destination. We were happy 
when the Acomb family agreed to go 
along. Larry owns a variety store and 
could arrange to be gone at our con- 
venience; Lu is coleader of our Girl 
Scout troop. Their children are: Patty, 
12; Sandy, 10; Larry, 5, and Bobby, 3. 
We made a sizable group — 11 in all. 

Several planning sessions were held 
beforehand and I guess it is true that 
half the fun is in the anticipation. Lu, 
Larry, Bob and I laid out a rough 
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trip according to 
stopovers, available 


outline of the 
travel days, 
campgrounds. 

This planning made it possible for 
us to get marked maps from an oil 
company, showing best routes and 
avoiding construction. Our itinerary 
included Mesa Verde National Park, 
the Petrified Forest and Painted 
Desert, Grand Canyon, Las Vegas, 
Los Angeles (inevitably Disneyland — 
when the kids had seen this they were 
ready to come home), San Francisco, 
Yosemite, Salt Lake City, Yellow- 
stone, Mount Rushmore and _ the 
Badlands. 

It all sounded fabulous and we could 
hardly wait to get started. The day 
finally came after what seemed like 
endless preparations by everyone. We 
started out June 11 at 8 a.m. — a mod- 
ern wagon train. Our two station 
wagons took the place of teams and 
our Nimrods served the same purpose 
as the covered wagons. 

Taking turns being the lead car gave 
each family a chance to decide where 
to stop at various points of interest. 
The following car signaled for other 
desired stops by flashing headlights. 
It was easier to keep together than we 
believed. We didn’t always follow 
closely, but the lead car always made 
sure of contact when going through 
cities, stoplights or making turnoffs. 
Once we doubled back to find that the 
Acombs had had a flat tire, so this 
plan worked better for us than an 
original thought of meeting at speci- 
fied campsites. Occasional meeting 
places were arranged when it was be- 
lieved that we might get separated. 
Town or city corporation signs made 
good reference points, as did the junc- 
tion of certain routes, since there 
couldn’t be any mixup about these. 

During the day we tried to arrange 
for at least one stretching stop midway 
in the morning and afternoon. This 
gave the small fry a chance to 
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change cars. They traded back and 
forth to add a little variety. The 
Acombs station wagon was favored 
because it had a little more room in 
the back with the seat down, and they 
had fitted the floor with a piece of 
carpet which worked better than the 
blanket padding we used. It became 
the custom for the drivers to hold up 
as many fingers as there were kids in 
the car each time we set off. If the 
total didn’t add up to 7, someone was 
still in the restroom! 


Our goal each traveling day was to 
reach our designated camp by 4 or 5 in 
the afternoon, to allow time to get 
supper before dark. However, too 
often we found ourselves eating by 
lantern light. Cleanup in the shad- 
ows cast by our lanterns then be- 
came a little confusing. One night I 
looked over and saw Lu earnestly 
washing a paper cup with the rest of 
the dishes! 

Finding a place for two families to 
camp together is usually a little hard- 
er than to find one spot, but it didn’t 
give us much trouble. The Nimrods 
were so compact that many times we 
could set them up in a single camp- 
site. We camped in a variety of places 
— striving for state or national parks. 
But sometimes when we were arriving 
late and leaving early, we pulled into 
roadside parks and erected the tent 
top, leaving the campers hitched to 
the cars. We were thankful for the 
trailers then because we couldn’t have 
pitched tents in these places. 

In fact, we were thankful practical- 
ly every night for our Nimrods. I 
really don’t think we could have com- 
pleted our rigorous trip without them. 
They were up and ready to be used in 
five minutes. The beds were left made 
up and sometimes they were occupied 
within 10 minutes after we stopped the 
car, if we had eaten at a roadside park 
or restaurant earlier. 


















































If we were to get supper in camp, 
everyone turned to. The boys helped 
get the tops up, gathered firewood, 
fetched water; the girls helped with 
meal preparation. Not always willing- 
ly, of course, for they were always 
anxious to explore the camping area, 
find trees or rocks to climb. But 
they did pretty well, considering 
everything. 

We carried an aluminum folding 
table which we used to set up our 
camp kitchen, leaving the camping 
area’s picnic table for meals. Our Girl 
Scout training contributed several 
good ideas. We used “beaver buckets” 
for dishes. These are really galvan- 
ized mop pails which our troop pur- 
chased for this purpose. But they are 
an ideal size and depth both for heat- 
ing water and washing dishes. Anoth- 
er permanent part of our equipment 
is what Scouts call a “kitchen sink.” 
It is really a No. 10 tin can with three 
or four nail holes in the bottom and 
two more near the top for a cord. You 
suspend this from a handy place along 
with a cake of soap hanging from 
another length of string. Set a bucket 
of water and dipper nearby. To wash 
your hands, pour a cupful of water in 
the can and wash your hands in the 
slow stream underneath. Even my 
husband Bob, usually skeptical of my 
camp gadgets, agrees that this is a 
practical idea. If you’re staying sever- 
al days, remove a circle of sod under- 
neath and fill with rocks for a drain. 
Of course, this must be replaced when 
you leave. Campers, by and large, I 
think, leave camping spots tidy be- 
cause they appreciate finding them 
that way. 

If we were staying in one place for 
a couple of days, morning routine in- 
cluded breakfast, dishes and cleanup. 
If we were to be traveling, we didn’t 
feel that we could afford the time it 
took for this — at least 1% to 2 hours. 
You couldn’t expect the young chil- 
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dren to get up before 7 so it would be 
8:30 or 9 before everything could be 
packed away. We hadn’t been travel- 
ing many days before we realized that 
we had laid out a longer trip than we 
had time for. We became expert at 
transferring sleeping children to the 
back of the station wagons (seats let 
down). Then we’d fold our tents like 
the Arabs and as silently as possible 
steal away, in a matter of 10 to 20 
minutes. This was, of course, with the 
kitchen stuff packed the night before. 
The early morning hours are so good 
for driving — we’d be a hundred miles 
down the highway before the kids 
awoke. 

For breakfast we tried to find bak- 
eries that had counters where we 
could have milk or coffee and fresh 
rolls — at one place our crowd of 11 
filled every available stool and then 
some. Sometimes we stopped at a 
restaurant for a more _ substantial 
breakfast. 


Eacu time we take a trip we redis- 
cover the importance of taking the 
right things and packing them so they 
can be reached when wanted. We 
were agreeably surprised by how 
much storage space there was in the 
trailer — we didn’t put anything on 
our car storage rack. In the car we 
carried only the things which we 
needed to use en route. 

We took enough play clothes for 
everyone for a week. This year I made 
a square duffel bag for each person — 
two of denim and three of ticking with 
identifying designs cut from colored 
iron-on tape. These were 26” high 
with deep pockets stitched on all four 
sides for various small objects. I cut 
down square cardboard boxes to a 
height of 8” and fitted them down into 
the bags. Clothes were then packed in 
flat layers — shirt, shorts, underwear 
and socks for each day. Four of these 
bags stacked on top of each other fitted 
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into one of the deep storage compart- 
ments in the trailer. 

The Acombs used Girl Scout twill 
laundry bags for their family, rolling 
clothes Navy style and putting them 
into plastic bags in complete daily 


outfits. We were both satisfied with 
our systems and thought them better 
than using suitcases. 

In addition, I packed an “every- 
thing” bag, which in our case was 
another square duffel bag but which 
would better have been a large top- 
opening overnight bag. Into this went 
everything essential — toothbrushes 
and toothpaste in a plastic bag, medi- 
cines, cold cream, mosquito repellent, 
shampoo, my cosmetic bag, Bob’s 
shaving kit, extra summer PJ’s for 
everyone (the flannel ones we wore 
most nights stayed under the pillows), 
one set of clean underwear and tee 
shirts for everyone. If we decided to 
stop in a motel, we were all set with 
one bag and no need to dig into all 
the other ones. 

Swim suits and towels were also 
kept together in our swim pack. I 
made this years ago by sewing pockets 
for swim hats and sun lotion at one 
end of a large beach towel. All the 
suits, beach robes, and a couple of 
small towels are laid crossways to the 
towel. Then I start at the pocket end 
and fold it over four times, and then 
fold once the other way. I sewed 
sturdy handles on each side. When 
brought together, these make the 
whole bundle look like a well-filled 
terry-cloth shopping bag. This we try 
to keep in an accessible spot, in case 
we spot a good place to swim during 
the day. 

Good clothes (three sets apiece) 
traveled on hangers in a zippered plas- 
tic bag which fitted perfectly into the 
area between the edge of the top bunk 
and the side of the Nimrod. This gen- 
eral space was also handy for storing 
blankets and pillows we used in the 
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car during the morning for the chil- line, clothespins, and whisk broom. uring cup, serving spoons, long-han- 


dren. 


along that side and store them away. 

In one of the back compartments, 
we packed heavy coats, boots, rain- 
wear, a canopy and canopy screen for 
protection of the kitchen area in case 
of rain or insects. We were looking 
forward to this convenience but didn’t 
encounter either rain or flies, so we 
didn’t take time to put it up. We also 
took two folding chairs and a cot for 
lounging, but never had much time to 
lounge. Bob complained about them 
the whole trip, but I’d still recommend 
them because it is nice to be able to 
sit around a campfire in comfort. Our 
gasoline lantern fit into the niche at 
the left side of the trailer door as if 
it were made for it. 

Other items we packed in the trailer 
were a large duffel bag for soiled 
clothes (we washed and dried them 
at self-service laundries), a tire pump 
for air mattresses, a can to hold white 
gasoline for lantern and stove, a wash 


All we needed to do at our 
breakfast stop was to unsnap the cover 


Each family took a two-burner gas- 
oline stove. We really needed both. 
Each had a kitchen crate which held 
all of our cooking and eating utensils. 
When we stopped these were stacked 
one on top of the other to form a kitch- 
en cabinet. Our husbands com- 
plained about these because unless 
they were packed open side against 
the side of the trailer, things did fall 
out. This can easily be remedied by 
installing a simple plywood door, 
hinged at the bottom and latched at 
the top. The bottom door could then 
serve as a cutting board and the top 
crate door would simply be folded 
back. 

Only the bare essentials should be 
carried. It’s surprising how little you 
can really get along with: a skillet, a 
four-quart pressure saucepan or reg- 
ular pan, a small pan for vegetables, 
plastic mixing bowls, cereal bowls, 
plates, extra serving plates, silverware 
(we carried ours in a flat, rectangular 
plastic half-gallon pitcher which we 





used for mixing juice in the morning), 
potholders, glasses, coffee cups, meas- 


basin, hammer, pliers, hatchet, saw, 
nails, steak grills, flashlight, clothes- 








How to wire trailer lights 








dled spoon and metal pot cleaner. 

On a small shelf in one side of the 
kitchen crate, I put peanut butter jars 
filled with flour, sugar and shortening. 
A large square salt shaker fits into one 
corner. Most of the things I take are a 
result of missing them on other trips. 
I keep a list from one year to the next. 

Besides the kitchen crates, we each 
had one cardboard box for food. I 
strengthened mine by running rope 
underneath and up through the sides 
to form handles for easy lifting. We 
also carry a five-gallon glass jar with 
screw-on lid and handle; it for- 
merly held pickles. You can buy them 
for 50 cents and many times we are 
grateful for a large supply of water. 
Sometimes the water supply is far 
from your campsite and sometimes 
there just plain isn’t any. 

Now for the things that traveled in 
the car. The glove compartment 
gradually became a shambles and I 
thought of an idea for next time —a 
long plastic refrigerator container and 
a small square one just fit into ours 
and would keep things from tumbling 


1 Left stop and directional light 
2 Parking and driving lights 
3 Right stop and directional light 








IF you have a late-model car with backup lights, double 








tail and license plate lights, finding the correct wires for 
splices might be difficult. Start near the bulb (the direc- 
tional light if you have two) and work toward the front 


of the car. Make your splices at a convenient place. = 
Run one wire at a time to the corresponding trailer light light 





and mark your wires if they are all the same color. Tape . 
trailer wires to frame after all are in place. A fourth wire 
should be run between car and trailer for the best ground 
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connection; the trailer hitch does not make a good car-to- 
trailer ground. When all lights are wired, solder and 
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tape wire splices and joints. 











The extra light working with your directional will slow 





the impulse; if it slows too much, install a new or heavy- 
duty flasher unit. Use the proper voltage lights and a good 
quality four-wire socket plug. — Russ Richardson. £ aot 
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out. Although we carried a larger 
Red Cross first aid kit, it was still 
handy to have a small bottle of anti- 
septic, Band-Aids and a needle for 
splinters in the glove compartment. 
Other handy items are a small flash- 
light, small scissors, safety pins, Chap- 
stick or lotion (especially for desert 
driving), rubberbands (surprising 
how many times we needed one), a 
supply of those little foil-wrapped 
cleansing tissues, pencils, notebook 
for keeping expenses and making 
shopping lists. 

Next year I plan to make a denim 
cover which will fit about one third of 
the way down over the front seat like 
a cap. There will be deep-hanging 
pockets the whole width of the back 
and a narrow pocket tab hanging down 
the center of the front. It’s always 
hard to foresee the clutter of maps, 
pencils and incidentals. This year I 
picked up a narrow cardboard box 
and stashed maps, Kleenex box and 
other clutter in it. It kept the floor 
and seat neat but it did take up foot- 
room. A litter bag is also essential. 

The kids packed a small cardboard 
box apiece with things to play with 
en route. It’s wise, I find, to check 
these, because they don’t always 
choose the best things. There should 
be coloring books and crayons, paper, 
pencils, scissors, clay, Scotch tape, 
small dolls, cars for boys. Mothers 
know what will be most entertaining 
for their own children. I packed a 
small kit with new small games from 
the dimestore — activity books, magic 
slate, roadside Bingo, yarn for cro- 
cheting potholders for our girls. And 
I tucked in a couple of small game 
books to remind me of verbal games 
to play in the car. But mostly the kids 
played together and with their souve- 
nirs. Our girls particularly enjoyed 
making a scrapbook of postcards as 
they went along. 


Foop management is of utmost im- 
portance on a camping trip. To keep 
everyone feeling well and well-fed 
and not take valuable sight-seeing 
time is no easy job. We got a head 
start on the problem by preparing food 
at home for the first few days. Lu and 
her girls baked a ham, made potato 
salad and cookies. We baked a turkey 
and beans, Kay made brownies and we 
brought frozen fruits from our freezer 
for a combination fruit salad. When 
we’re traveling alone and not in a 
hurry, we pack our chest with frozen 
meats, vegetables and fruits from the 
freezer. I also freeze ice in milk car- 
tons to begin with. It lasts longer and 
doesn’t melt all over everything. 

Our prepared food, with few addi- 
tions, lasted four days. Thereafter we 
bought food for no more than two days 





When two families camp together 


A FLAT slab of firewood hung on a piece of rope looped around a tree. 
Brightly colored crayoned letters proclaimed this to be the campsite of 
“The Eleven T’s.” Car, station wagon, three tents, seven youngsters, four 
adults — it probably looked like an army encampment to the campers 
“next door.” But the Eleven T’s (five Thompsons, six Truscotts) were 
having their usual brand of summer-outing fun — combined-family 
camping. 

You, too, can double your fun by camping with another family. Only, 
however, if you are either supremely lucky, or hit upon —and keep in 
mind and practice — five points: 

1. Choose congenial companions. This is not only the most obvious, but 
also the most important factor in the success of your combined camping 
trip. An often overlooked fact is that one learns to know people better 
in the out-of-doors. And particularly glaring faults your friend may 
have that irritate you over the bridge table will tend to be magnified when 
you are together almost 24 hours a day on a camp-out. Similarly, your 
friend’s wonderful qualities will seem even more 24-karat on that same 
camp-out. Try, therefore, to choose people who have somewhat the same 
interests in camping that you have, whether it be fishing, rock collecting, 
or “jest settin’ an’ whittlin’.”. Above all, try to combine your camping 
talents with your laughing friends. An unleashed sense of humor works 
miracles in smoothing out even such major troubles as tents that fall down 
and sand in the scrambled eggs. 

2. Proper planning. This may take on the proportions of a major 
logistics problem. But an evening of going over lists together will pay off 
in a successful trip. It’s much better to have one coffee pot and one frying 
pan at breakfast, for instance, than two coffee pots and wo frying pan. And 
remember in planning food: add together the amount the two families 
would use at home and then plan on a little more. Brisk air, wood smoke, 
and laughter are the best appetizers anywhere. 

3. Ground rules previously agreed upon. Even if it takes a lot of com- 
promise, this is especially important if there are children in your con- 
glomerate gang. No two families have ever had exactly the same “house 
rules.” For the duration of this trip, remember you are one big family. As 
such there are rules for bedtime, meals, wandering off, fair share of camp 
tasks, fun-time activities. If you have previously agreed upon these rules, 
enforcing them later will be easier — and everyone will be happier. 

4. Questions answered truthfully. Whether you use “honest Injun” or 
“cross my heart” or some other private talisman for absolute truth about 
whether you all want to go see the waterfall up the road or would rather 
swim in the lake in the other direction, do be frank. It may involve a vote, 
but there is nothing more miserable than each one saying, “I don’t care,” 
or “Whatever you want to do.” 

5. Good sportsmanship. There will inevitably be some time during the 
trip when one or another of the party will be outnumbered as to activities, 
food or tasks. There may be a time when something will seem just too 
miserable to bear. These are times to remember every bit of good sports- 
manship you ever learned in school or family. You could ruin the trip for 
everyone by grousing or losing your temper. Instead, wear a bright smile; 
your turn’s right around the corner. 

Almost 10 years have gone by since the Eleven T’s started camping 
as a team. Those camping trips have been fun- and laughter-filled, mem- 
orable highlights of the years. You, too, can double—or triple or 
quadruple — your camping enjoyment with combined-family camping. 
— Jean Truscott. § 





at a time. This saved a great deal of 
storage space and made possible more 
flexible planning. Since this was a 
long trip for the time available, we ate 
more restaurant meals than we usual- 
ly do. We were constantly balancing 
time (at least 115 hours for cooking, 
eating and cleanup) against costs. If 
it was late before we reached the day’s 
designated camping stop, we might de- 
cide to buy a meal. If we had had a 
lot of food on hand, we might have 
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felt obliged to take the time to cook. 
Also, by buying more frequently we 
could take advantage of fresh corn on 
the cob, vegetables, fresh fruits. 

One problem was finding menus 
which would suit both sets of children. 
It would have saved time if Lu and I 
had put our heads together and 
planned tentative menus beforehand. 
As it was we held running consulta- 
tions on what to have as we shopped. 

Food for lunches was planned and 
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purchased when shopping for din- 
ner. The picnic baskets were kept 
equipped with basic necessities — 
paper cups, napkins, a sharp knife, 
two spreading knives, can-opener, 
salt and pepper, paper towels, small 
squeeze containers of mustard and 
catsup, jars of peanut butter and jelly, 
and a heavy plastic tablecoth. A pea- 
nut butter jar with soapy water and 
washcoth was kept inside for hand- 
washing if we stopped where there 
was no water. 

We usually stopped at roadside 
parks for our lunches, which consisted 


Make your own 





PLACE REINFORCING PATCHES 
AT ENDS OF NECK SLEEVE. 





HEIGHT 
ABOUT 6” 


Yb 
4 CEMENT REINFORCING 
| STRIP TO UNDERSIDE 
' _ OF PONCHO. 





INSERT SLEEVE THROUGH THE 
REINFORCED SLIT IN PONCHO. 
CEMENT FLANGES TO STRIP. 
NECK SLEEVE IS MADE 

TO FIT SLIT IN PONCHO. 
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of various sandwiches — lunch meats, 
cheese, tuna salad, peanut butter and 
jelly, canned brown bread and cream 
cheese, tomatoes, potato chips, fresh 
fruit, cookies, milk or lemonade. We 
had our ice chest in the car so that we 
could get to perishables we would 
want for lunch. But a friend later told 
us of the better plan they follow: to 
carry the ice chest in the trailer and 
keep an insulated bag in the car witha 
small chunk of ice necessary to keep 
milk and lunch meat cool. You can 
always learn better ways of doing 
things. 


trailsman poncho 


TRAIL campers have found the 
poncho valuable for rain protection 
while hiking, for it protects both 
the trailsman and his pack. It is 
simply a rectangle of waterproof 
material with an opening for the 
wearer’s head. The same item of 
rainwear is handy around shop or 
barn. It can be put on easily for 
quick trips in and out of the rain, 
but still leaves your hands and arms 
free. 

An inexpensive, lightweight pon- 
cho can be made from six-gauge 
vinyl plastic, sold in department 
stores as drapery material. The 
pieces, shown in the drawings, are 
assembled by gluing. Goodyear’s 
Pliobond or U.S. Plywood Corpora- 
tion’s Weldwood Contact Cement 
are recommended. The dimensions 
of the poncho should fit the wearer. 
A serviceable poncho hangs about 
to the knees and drapes over the 
elbows. 

For trail use, the poncho is con- 
verted to a ground cloth simply by 
folding back the neck sleeve several 
times. For a firewood cover, gather 
the neck and tie with string or a 
rubberband. A hood may be at- 
tached to the poncho. This is con- 
venient in shop or farm use, but 
most trailsmen prefer to use the 
sou’wester style rainhat or some 
other favorite headgear. 

Whether attaching hood or neck 
sleeve, reinforce the neck slit with 
light duck or two extra layers of 
plastic. Additional reinforcing patch- 
es, shown in the drawings, are 
attached at the ends of the slit after 
the neck sleeve has been glued into 
place.— George Thompson. § 
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We tried to keep ice water in the 
thermos jug which also traveled in 
the car. Especially in the desert, it 
was convenient to have drinking wa- 
ter handy. At lunch, if we didn’t have 
milk, we would add packages of pow- 
dered lemonade to the water. These 
come with sugar in the mix (at a cost 
of 10 cents per package, which makes 
a quart). We found the resulting 
drink a good second best for fresh 
lemonade. 

We didn’t let the kids have many 
snacks, and practically no candy, in the 
car. We did carry boxes of dried fruit 
which they ate instead. 

Dinners followed pretty much the 
same pattern as home meals if we 
were in camp. We made a pot roast 
one night, and enjoyed things grilled 
over coals: steak, ham slices, pork 
chops. Once we made a double batch 
of ground-meat tomato sauce and had 
spaghetti in camp one night and chili 
at an overnight stop two nights later. 
On the road we had quick things like 
creamed chipped beef (rusks make a 
good substitution for toast), weiners 
and beans, hot roast beef sandwiches 
(left over from the pot roast), canned 
stew and hash. 

The expenses for a trip like this 
will vary a great deal from one family 
to the next because of extras. But 
here is what we spent: 

Gas and oil came to $202.16. The 
Acombs car expenses were only 
$167.39; their car is a six-cylinder and 
gets better mileage. Our share of the 
groceries and ice was $95. We spent 
$117.15 on restaurant meals, which is 
higher than it would have been if we 
had had more time. Entrance fees, 
which include Disneyland, Marine- 
land, park fees, etc., came to $32.10. 
Refreshments along the way came to 
$10. Miscellaneous souvenirs and post- 
cards amounted to $67.75. Four nights 
in motels totaled $46.32. This adds up 
to around $600—a reasonable sum 
for a month’s vacation for five people. 
We also feel that we can deduct $200 
from our expenses since we spend at 
least that much for groceries and in- 
cidentals at home. We can also deduct 
what it would have cost for Bob’s 
plane fare to the convention which 
he attended. 

We had a wonderful! trip in our 
modern covered wagons. The early 
pioneers weren’t making a pleasure 
trip, but I’m sure they found some of 
the same satisfactions we did in hear- 
ing the wind in the pines at night, 
smelling their wonderful fragrance, 
enjoying the comradeship of fellow 
travelers around a campfire, smiling 
at their children’s discovery of pretty 
rocks and unfamiliar wildflowers. 
Even, I like to think, the dawn awak- 


enings. “ 





























YOUNGSTERS who like to do anything 
except sit still in an automobile are not 
fond of seat belts. Two of my nephews 
thought it was a great idea—for about 
10 minutes— when they had their first 
ride in my car after the seat belts had 
been installed. Gerard and John — then 
4 and 3—fitted quite nicely side by side 
in the seat belt on the right side of the 
front seat. The trip from their house to 
our house takes about 35 minutes, and 
after the novelty wore off they decided 
they didn’t like the confinement and be- 
gan to try to squirm out. The seat belt 
proved its worth — it held! 

That use, of course, is just a bonus 
benefit doting aunts get along with the 
primary consideration of seat belts — 
saving lives. If you like statistics, the 
American Medical Association has esti- 
mated that in 1960 more than 10,000 lives 
could have been saved out of a total 
highway death toll of approximately 
40,000 if the occupants had been wearing 
seat belts. A headline I read the other 
day said that one out of five drivers is 
involved in an accident every year. I 
suppose it is the reporting of facts like 
that which finally made me decide to 
have them installed in the car before the 
long trip I took last summer, but now 
I’m glad they are there for even the few 
miles of city driving I do going back and 
forth to work. It isn’t only the high- 
speed highway accident that may be fatal; 
even seemingly minor collisions at city 
speeds have taken a toll. The effect of 
the seat belt is that you are kept in your 
seat in any collision, and thus are pre- 
vented from being hurled about in the car 
itself as well as from being tossed out on 
the pavement. With the seat belt, you 
are more likely to walk away from an 
accident. 

If you don’t already have seat belts in 
your car, this is as good a time as any to 
consider them. Your camping equipment 
is probably all set for the season ahead, 
for any long or short trips you might 
want to take. Now take a few minutes to 
consider the safety preparations you can 
make for your car and the occupants. The 
cost of installing seat belts will vary. 
Mine were $28, front seat belts only. The 
ideal setup would be a seat belt for every 
occupant, and auto manufacturers are be- 
coming more aware of the need to price 
them within the reach of buyers. Chrysler 
Corporation, for one, is now charging 
dealers only the cost of the belts, and is 
urging them to do the same for their 
customers. Thus, if you are looking for 
an even better “bargain” on them be- 
yond the saving of your own life or 
preventing of serious injury, you may 
be able to get it now. All automobile 
manufacturers are including built-in an- 
chorages for seat belts on passenger cars 
for 1962, and this will reduce the cost of 
installing them in new cars. However, if 


—like many of us— you are driving an 
older car, this feature won’t help im- 
mediately. 

While seats belts might be confining to 
a four-year-old, I don’t believe you'll 
find them that way. After you get in the 
habit of using them (as you will quickly 
on a trip), you won’t even know they are 
there — until you try to reach across 
the seat to open the opposite door, and 
can’t! I think they add to the comfort 
of trip driving, for it seems to me I am not 
inclined to shift around into positions that 
tire me out. And the way I figure, a seat 
belt may only save my life once, but it 
would be the once that counts! 


Continued on next page 








CAMPER’S 
SPECIAL 


FOLDING CAMP STOOL 
@ Rust resistant tubular steel 
@ Rugged @ Weighs just 1 Ib. 

FREE Catalog describes DUXBAK'S complete 
new ‘‘Kamp-It" line, including: 
*Clothing 





*Furniture * Accessories 


UTICA -DUXBAK 
Corp. 
UTICA 2, N.Y. 


*Tents 





Send check or money 
order for this intro- 
ductory Special. Cata- 
log Free upon request 
Dept. BCi 
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EDITION 


CAMPING 
MAPS 
U.S.A. 


OFFERS COMPLETE CAMPING SERVICE 


Revised—enlarged camping atlas tells you everything you need to know about camp- 
ing! Features documented maps locating campgrounds from New York to Hawaii, 
Florida to Alaska. Includes latest routes—current lists of camping accommodations. 
Contains new sections on outdoor cookery, first aid, equipment packing, travel data, 


driving tips, al fresco living. 
sptral bound 


@ camping maps, canada 


... only $2.95 postpaid 


add S0O¢ for 1st class 
ss¢ for airmail 


Accurate maps locating public and private campsites in every province. Major routes—camp facilities. 


@ camping trips, USA 


$1 postpaid 


Condensed companion booklet to Camping Maps USA. Camp locations—approved highways—recreation. 


@ private campgrounds, USA 


$1 postpaid 


Pocket edition pin-points privately operated campsites, state by state. Cites mileage, directors. 


$1 postpaid 


on $1 books, add 20c for Ist class, 40c for airmail—for each book. 
(10 day money back guarantee) 


See eer er ee 


I Camping Maps, USA Box 862 °K? Upper Montclair 5, N. J. 


rush I Enclosed is $............ 


season ooo Camping Maps USA @ 2.95 .... 
| .».-.Camping Trips USA @ 1.00 


order 
now! ! 
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send me the following postpaid (check quantity) 
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.Camping Maps, Canada @ 1.00 
. Private Campgrounds USA @ 1.00 
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Don't gamble with the desert 


EACH year increasing thousands of campers and travelers venture as 
strangers into the vast western deserts in search of new experiences with 
nature. If you plan to join the throng, you ought to realize that you are 
On your Own once you drive your car or trailer off the highway to explore 
the remote vastness of a lonely canyon or an uninhabitable valley of sand 
and rock. Just as when you venture to sea in your own boat, you should 
have all of your needs with you and be prepared for any eventuality. To 
take a chance may be gambling with your life. 

Old “desert rats” and experienced campers have these bits of advice for 
tenderfeet: 

Don’t go into a poorly marked or poorly tracked area without first in- 
quiring as to where it leads and how the trail is. Be sure to tell someone 
you are going and how long you'll be gone. If you’re hiking from your 
campsite or car, carry a canteen of water. 

Carry a compass and know which direction you’re headed from the 
highway. Note landmarks. Have plenty of water for your party and vehi- 
cle, food, blankets, and even a gun if you’re not in a park area where fire- 
arms are forbidden. A snakebite kit, first aid kit, medication for sunburn, 
and tools in case of a breakdown are also musts. A two-way radio (properly 
licensed) with adequate power is a helpful item, too. 

Be sure your vehicle is in good mechanical shape with plenty of gas and 
oil. Many desert lovers carry extra cans of both. A desert water bag or 
two kept full at all times is a good thing to hang from your bumper any 
time you’re driving through desert country. Do not drive your car into 
remote places if it has a tendency to overheat. Stay clear of any spot which 
may be sandy or too soft to hold your vehicle’s weight. Tires should have 
good tread, since rock cuts are a very real hazard. 

Incidentally, fall, winter and spring are the best seasons on the desert. 
Spring is a particularly colorful season since wildflowers abound after the 
rare rains and snow of winter. But summer heat often runs 125° and 
higher in Death Valley and the Mojave, and there may not be rain the 
whole season. 

Because of the heat, tourists are warned not to try to cross Death Valley 
earlier than October or later than May during daylight hours, except in 
early morning. Probably a majority of motorists cross the Mojave’s high- 
way at night in summer to avoid the daytime heat and car troubles it may 
produce. At that, temperatures at 1 a.m. often are noted at 102°.— Palmer 
Chase. £ 
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MEET some of the people who have 
helped us with this issue of BETTER CAMP- 
ING. For instance, the modern covered- 
Nimrod-wagon campers of “Wagons 
West” beginning on page 18. In the photo 
above they are shown at Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. In the back row, left to 
right: Lu Acomb, Kay Miller, Larry 
Acomb, Bob and Dotty (who tells their 
story) Miller. In front: Sandy and Pat- 
ty Acomb, Holly Miller, Larry and Bobby 
Acomb, and Van Miller. No wonder, as 
Dorothy writes, “at one place our crowd 
of 11 filled every available stool and then 
some.” 

Vlad Evanoff wrote “Is Fishing For 
You?” and obviously [see photo below] 
that’s a question you needn’t bother to 
ask him. Vlad was one of four outstand- 
ing U.S. fishermen featured in the April 
7 issue of Life magazine, and he’s the 
author of several books and articles on 
fishing. His latest book, A Complete 
Guide to Fishing, will be reviewed in a 
future issue of BETTER CampiInG. Follow- 
ing his lead, you ought to be able to come 
up with a monster like the one shown 
below, a 52-pound channel bass he 
pulled from the surf at Cape Hatteras, 
North Carolina. If you’re not too in- 
terested in pulling out great big ones 
like this, he suggests other types of fish- 
ing you might enjoy in the article be- 
gining on page 4. 

We don’t have a photo of Monroe Tous- 
saint, who wrote “Put the Dishwater on 




















the Fire!” in this issue, but it’s only fair 
to tell you he doesn’t look like artist Gil 
Reid’s conception of him back on pages 
11 (left, of course) and 12. We know 
that now because Monroe stopped in to 
visit us not long after Gil had finished 
the drawings to illustrate that piece, 
picturing him as a happy-go-lucky, some- 
what roly-poly, slightly balding type of 
camper. Monroe isn’t like that at all — 
he has much more hair and he’s quite a 
bit thinner than Gil’s conception of him, 
but he’s just as much fun to meet in per- 
son as he is in the cartoons and through 
his writing. Anyway, we hope you agree. 








ALL NORTH AMERICA GOES 


CAMPMATE 


Campmate is a copyrighted camping plan. Member- 
ship consists of numbered membership card, car 
window decal, felt crest, a package of 25 hasty 
notes by Campmate, free bumper sticker, free 
camping counsel and the guide book, Campmate. 
The guide book, Campmate, lists approved private- 
ly owned campsites; provincial, state and national 
parks and forests with locations; approved licensed 
guides; annual sports events; and tells you what 
to expect at each campsite. It also contains 25 
campfire songs and hymns, square dances, camp 


JOIN NOW! 


games, jokes, teacup reading, weather forecasting, 
permanent calendar, food and equipment lists, 
camp cooking, hunting and fishing secrets, woods 


for different fires, herbs and 100 other camping 
tips by a licensed guide with 25 years experience. 
You'll have more fun with Campmate, and camp- 
mates no scalp you. Membership as above $2.00 
Extra crests for the family & tent, ea. 50c, Hasty 
notes 75c, Decals 25c, Bumper stickers free, 
Campmate guide book alone $1.00. All postpaid, 
No COD’s. 1st class mail 25¢ extra. 

Campmate crested sweatshirts, green and yellow, 
finest quality, fleece lined, long sleeve, crew neck. 
Ribbed cuff, neckband and waistband. Expertly 
tailored, washable. Tops ‘em all for cool evenings. 
Junior: small, medium large $3.00. 
medium, large $4.00. 


THURLOW’S CAMPMATE 


Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, Canada 


Adult: small, 
Postage extra. 
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NEW YORK: Richard B. Southwick, 
P.O. Box 177, Old Forge, writes that he 
is developing a new campground in the 
Adirondacks, about four miles south of 
Old Forge, New York. It lies between 
state route 28 on the west and the Moose 
River on the east, and is on heavily 
wooded land. Dick calls his campground 
“Singing Water” and it has 200 tent sites 
(20 with wooden platforms) and 50 trailer 
sites with electricity, water and sewer 
connections. Station wagon sieeping is 
permitted only in the overnight area. 

Many other conveniences are to be 
found at Singing Water: flush toilets, 
showers, picnic tables, cooking grills, 
firewood, electrical outlets. Food and ice 
are available at the campground, and 
there are limited laundry facilities, with 
a laundromat four miles away. The camp- 
ing fee is $3 per day and reservations can 
be made in advance at any time, but are a 
necessity during July and August. Pets 
are not allowed. 


MAINE: Shirley and Gerald Doucette 
announce that Lakeside Pines Camp- 
ground, Box 182, North Bridgton, Maine, 
is now open, with the season running 
from May 25 through September 30. Tents 
and small travel trailers are permitted, 
and there are campsites beside the lake, 
along a brook which winds through the 
woods, in open grassy meadows or in the 
woods under tall pines. Facilities in- 
clude flush toilets, hot showers, automatic 
laundry and a 30 x 40-foot recreation cen- 
ter for campers. 

Continued on next page 
















@ Fits car or station wagon 
® Sets up in 2'/2minutes 
® Convenient Time saver 
® Protects food & equipment 


Now camping can 
be fun for the cook, 
too. With every- 
thing in reach, 
meals are quick 
and easy to pre- 
pare. Its fun to 
build, too. All 
pieces are precision cut and drilled, 
hardware and detailed instructions 
included. Nothing else to buy. A one 
evening project. Order yours today 
Check or money order. $19.95 fob. 


CAMPERS KITCHEN CO. 


P.O. BOX 6062 © SAN ANTONIO 9, TEXAS 
Any Questions? Write for Free Folder 
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Here’s why Families say... 


Heilite Trailers Inc., Lodi, Calif. 


HEILITE .-- Pioneer of all camping trailers...and 
the only one offering single and two-wheel* models! 
(*Especially designed for small foreign and compact cars) 


DEALERS WANTED! Earn extra money while you have fun with your Heilite. 
For dealer information on areas still open, write “Sales Manager”, 





campPiING Is FUN 


Camp Kitchen e 
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"* HEILITE 


hilite) 3 


...and have made it Ist choice 
every year since 1950! 


@ Just fold out...step back...and in one minute a complete camp 
for a family of 5! 


@ Comfortable ready-made double bed! 
@ Fully-floored tent with plenty of head room! 
@ Full range of accessories for added camping enjoyment! 


SPORTSMEN LIKE HEILITE 700! 


@ Keeps gear packed, ready for use, in large storage space! 
@ Packs and folds away as easy as it sets up! 

@ Goes any place your car or pickup will go! 

@ Converts to handy utility trailer! 


PROOF OF TOP QUALITY! 


Alcoa’s choice as a major prize for its national contest. 












For FREE COLOR FOLDER write— 


HEILITE TRAILERS INC. 


1367 So. Sacramento Street « Lodi, California 
Other leading HEILITE outd 






Topper « Pickup Camper 
cial literature 
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Chuck-Wagon Camper 


Complete kitchen facilities: stove, ice chest 
and separate compartments for food and 
utensil storage. 
THE CAR-MAR COMPANY 
Knoxville 19, Tenn. 

















. 
Every magazine is new 
until you’ve read it! 


Most of the information in BETTER CAMP- 
ING is timeless. Every copy is a storehouse 
of valuable information to any camper .. . 
and thousands of ’em can’t be wrong! Some 
back issues are in limited supply, but the 
following are still available. 


Single issues, 35e; 3 for $1; 5 for $1.65 
[] May-June 1960 


Tenting in Tennessee 

Where the buffalo roam 

Camping at Giant State Park, Il. 

Clouds and what they mean 

Two decades of family camping 

What to do when there’s no place to pitch a tent 
Featurettes 


[] July-August 1960 


Passaconaway Valley; new Kancamagus highway 
Traveling light can be a delight 

Camping with the cliffdwellers, New Mexico 
What to do when you are lost 


Family canoe camping 
Camping in the Trinity Alps, northern Calif. 
Featurettes 


[) September-October 1960 
Camping in Maine’s state parks 

Big Bend National Park, Texas 

How to take good pictures 

Let’s camp at Big Spring Park, Mo. 
Wilderness vacation in northern Ontario 
Facts about bears for campers 
Featurettes 


[) November-December 1960 
Camping in Nevada's Valley of Fire park 
How to select the right tent 

Three months camping through Europe 
Scrapbook planning of future trips 
Autumn in the Arrowhead country 
Jug-o-rums (bullfrogs) 

Featurettes 


( January-February 1961 
1961 Campsite shortages 
Camping in the Everglades 
Winter camping in Maine 

Plan for fun in the Black Hills 
Making a blanket bag 


Beach camping at Delaware Dunes 
(0 March-April 1961 
We saw America; a 25,000 mile trip 


The story of snakes 
Camping trip in Alaska 
Things you shouldn't forget 
Camping in Vermont 
Wilderness cooking 


Order postpaid direct from 


KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 7479A Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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WISCONSIN: Lake Nokomis, seven 
miles north of Tomahawk, is the setting 
for The Outpost, operated by George B. 
Martin, Box 98, Tomahawk 3, Wisconsin. 
The charge for campsites is $1.50 per day 
or $10 a week, with $1.25 charged for each 
day over 8 days. Modern toilets, showers, 
laundry room, firewood, beach, play- 
ground and boat landing are all features 
of The Outpost, with a shallow swim- 
ming area marked off for children. Res- 
ervations are accepted with a $3 deposit, 
which will be refunded if the reservation 
is cancelled at least 7 days before the 
scheduled date. 


ONTARIO: It has been many years 
since I visited Lake Opinicon, but it’s nice 
to know that when I go again I'll find a 
campground available. Allan and Ellen 
Bonwill, who operate Skycroft Camps 
at Chaffey’s Locks, Elgin, Ont., Canada, 
can be reached before June 25 at 48 
Grannis St., East Haven, Connecticut. 

Lake Opinicon, on which Skycroft is 
located, is one of the chain of lock-con- 
nected lakes known as the Rideau Water- 
way, connecting Ottawa and Lake On- 
tario. It is within a day’s trip of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, Kingston, Ottawa, the 
Thousand Islands and all the sight-seeing 
attractions of these places. 

Reservations are essential and the rates 
are as follows: prepared sites (your own 
tents), $20 per family per week; wilder- 
ness sites at lakefront, streamside or in 
pines, $15. Trailers that can negotiate the 
winding road to the campground are wel- 
come, too, $20 per week. Facilities are at 
a minimum: outhouses, firewood for the 
gathering, good drinking water at a cen- 
tral location. Prepared sites have tables 
and benches. 

Skycroft also has a small family-type 
children’s camp, and campers’ children 
are welcome to join this group for activi- 
ties while still sleeping and eating with 
their own parents. Or you may leave 
children over 10 at the camp. 


PLAN TO ATTEND: June 19 through 
September 22, Rangeley Manor Camp- 
ground at Rangeley, Maine, is offering a 
free camping school open to family camp- 
ers. Called the Maine School of Camping, 
it offers a tuition-free five-day course of 
instruction in camping skills, and begins 
every Monday morning at the camp- 
ground. Director of the school is Bill 
Riviere, author of The Camper’s Bible 
[see page 30, March-April 1961 BEtTTER 
Campinc]. The curriculum includes four 
half-day sessions and one all-day field 
trip, and the entire family is welcome to 
attend. Campers pay only the regular 
campsite fee of $3 per day for a family of 
four; 50 cents per person beyond that. 

There are 80 campsites at Rangeley 
Manor, with hot water and showers near- 
by. Groceries and ice are available on 
the grounds, as is a boat rental and boat 
launching ramp. 

Campers who might be at the camp- 
ground for less than a week may attend 
individual sessions of the school for $1.50 
per day per family. For more informa- 
tion and folders on the school and the 
campground, write to Curt Mercer, Box 
248, Rangeley, Maine. 


BETTER CAMPING 


August 13 to 19: A week-long Family 
Camping Workshop is scheduled to be 
held at Iowa’s Palisades-Kepler State 
Park located along the banks of the Cedar 
River about 12 miles from Cedar Rapids. 
Mr. and Mrs. Don Shedd will be class in- 
structors for the course, which will in- 
clude two sessions daily on camp cookery; 
selection, care and maintenance of equip- 
ment; selection of campsites; trip plan- 
ning; conservation; basic survival and 
recreation. 

The registration fee for this informal 
workshop is $2, and the only additional 
charge is the camp fee of $1.15 per week 
for every one over six. Of course, you 
bring your own equipment and food, but 
lists of suggested food supplies and men- 
us for the week, plus lists of required and 
optional equipment are available upon 
registration. If you and your family 
would like to attend, write to the director 
of the workshop: Dr. E. A. Scholer, 
Assistant Professor of Recreation, State 
University of Iowa, Room 121 Field 
House, Iowa City, Iowa. 


OPERATING a car with a trailer 
hitched to it is different than driving the 
car alone, as many drivers have found 
out. To make the adjustment to trailer 
pulling easier and faster, Arnolt Corpora- 
tion has reprinted in booklet form an in- 
formative article on what you should 
know about towing a trailer. For your 
free copy of Towing a Trailer Know- 
How, send a post card request to Arnolt 
Corporation at Argonne Road, Warsaw, 
Indiana. 


LOOKING for ideas to make station 
wagon or car camping more convenient 
and more fun, yet not spend a lot of 
money doing it? Well, Warren Nielson, 
of 806 7th Ave., Shenandoah, Iowa, had so 
many he decided to put them all down on 
paper for the benefit of other campers. 
And for $1 he’ll send you his “Ideas Un- 
limited” which contains 10 illustrated 
projects for building practical, inexpen- 
sive car beds, boots, kitchens, extensions, 
lean-tos, hampers and cupboards. In 
addition, he tells about 10 more simple 
one-evening projects and 10 games for 
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children to play while traveling. Warren 
is also including, as an extra feature, 
plans for a novel two-unit camp kitchen 
which he says can be built in three or 
four hours. 




















BACK in the July-August 1960 issue 
of BetreR Campinc, James R. Norton 
wrote an article called “We Like Canoe 
Camping.” Jim, who lives at 4614 N. 107th 
St., Wauwatosa 18, Wisconsin, is under- 
standably interested in the Canoe Coun- 
try, but let him tell you: 

“There is a battle being waged that I 
thought you should know about. In the 
northeastern part of Minnesota lies a 
wilderness area. It extends generally 
north of Duluth to the Canadian border 
and east from International Falls to 
Grand Marais. This is the Canoe 
Country. The battle that is being fought 
is for the purpose of determining whether 
this country shall remain a wilderness 
or be cut into sections by roads to pro- 
vide easier access... . 

“The fact that there are ever-increas- 
ing numbers of people using the Canoe 
Country is not alarming as long as there 
are restrictions to keep it unspoiled. To 
anyone who has been in there, it is ap- 
parent that this country is large enough 
to absorb these people and still remain a 
wilderness, provided that the people using 
the area are interested enough to keep it 
that way. 

“The pressures that are being exerted 
are being applied by the chambers of 
commerce. By putting in more roads, by 
making access easier, it would be pos- 
sible to attract additional thousands of 
tourists each year. This means more 
business and more money. Being com- 
pletely honest, I can’t blame these people 
too much because that is where their in- 
terest lies instead of with the wilderness. 
It is only natural that, in an area that is 
devoid of industry, concentration be 
placed on the surrounding wilderness 
as a source of more revenue. 

“Bill Rom is the managing owner of 
Canoe Country Outfitters in Ely, Min- 
nesota. His business is outfitting canoe- 
ists going into the wilderness. Calling 
a spade a spade, Bill’s business (and that 
of other outfitters in the area) depends 
upon keeping the wilderness as_ such, 
but I feel that he is due much credit for 
the work he has done toward the preser- 
vation of the Canoe Country. 

“T received a letter from Bill recently 
and I would like to quote what he has to 
say regarding this matter. I am sure he 
wouldn’t mind. 

“We hope the Wilderness Bill will pass 
in the new Congress. Renewed pressure 
by the Ely Chamber of Commerce would 
cut the Canoe Country into sections by 


roads, therefore destroying it forever. 
Your letters to Governor Elmer L. 
Andersen (State Capitol, St. Paul), 


Forest Supervisor Fred Neff (Federal 
Building, Duluth), Congressman John 
Blatnik (House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.), Senator H. H. Humphrey 
(Senate Offices, Washington, D.C.) and 
Mr. Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agri- 
culture (Washington, D. C.), telling how 
you enjoy the wilderness Canoe Country 
will help cement a policy that will pre- 
serve this unique region for all future 
generations to enjoy. This policy must 
be an ironclad resolution to keep hands 
off from this wilderness—no roads, no 
logging, no planes, no mining, etc. As 
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INTRODUCING THE GREAT NEW CHIEF 


America’s most popular camper is better 
than ever. The 1961 Apache Chief features 
solid construction, fast setup plus many 
“extras’’ as standard equipment. Heavy-duty 
canvas and telescopic frame system assure 
long life. Polyfoam mattress and draft-free 
sewed in floor mean cozy comfort. Attrac- 
tive color weld aluminum body. Price: 


f.o.b. Lapeer $525.00 


Write Dept. BC-7 for full color catalog. 


VESELY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Box 151, Lapeer, Mich. « 





Dealers Inquiries Invited 





CLASSIFIED MARKETPLACE 


This section is open to anybody who has something to 











sell on a ‘‘commercial’’ basis: retailers, manufacturers, 
collectors, ete. Not subject to agency commission. 
RATE: 20c per word. Payment must accompany 
copy. Count all initials, numbers, name, address, city 
and state. 
ALL COPY set in standard 5 point type. First two 
words only set in bold face. 
CLOSING DATE: Sept.-Oct. issue closes June 15. 
EQUIPMENT 
Station Wagon owners Build portable dressing room 
attached to your wagon. Easy, illustrated plans $1.00 
Ada-Cabana. 1397-C Hedding, San Jose 26, Calif. 
Camping Equipment, world’s largest. selection. Low 
prices. Send 25c (print name — address) for com- 
plete giant catalogue of Tents, Camping Equipment, 
National Camp Sites Guide & Camping Handbook. 
10-15A 50th Ave., Long Island City 


Morsan_ Tents, 
a, Ds Bs 





Pacific Crest trail map Washington, Oregon and a4 

















fornia. Twenty page folder $1 . Rogers, 

Park Drive, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Camping in Michigan? 144 pages listing 750 camp- 
grounds, $1. Michigan Campground Guide, 128 E. 
Michigan, Battle Creek, : 

Try Wilderness! New, tested methods; expert advice 
for adults and youth. Free Bulletin. The Trailsmen, 
1118 Belvedere Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Camping in Florida? Rent Nimrod or Apache trailer, 
tent or other equipment from Holiday Camping Center, 
3114 Hillcrest, Macon, Ga. Write for rates, details. 
Campgrounds. Ideal recreation area for camping, swim- 
ming, and fishing. 5 acre lake, secluded but easily 
accessible from well-traveled state route, excellent 
potential. _Permanent home and 2 cottages erected. 
Located within 3 miles of Alliance, Ohio. Write 


Simo & McCord Realtors, 237 E. Broadway, Alliance, 


Ohio. 
Electric Air pump inflates air mattress safely in sec- 
onds. Six foot cord plugs into automobile cigarette 








lighter. Fit all valve types. Weighs two pounds, 12- 
volt only. Guaranteed. $9.95 Prepaid. No C€.O0.D. 
Marv Lindberg, Dept. B, 704 High St., Pullman, 
Wash. Washington residents add 4% tax. 

Camping handbook, illustrated, postpaid $2.75. 
Bryants, Dept. BCi, P.O. Box 126 Cliffside Pa rk, 


New Jersey. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Before you move, be sure to send your new ad- 
dress to BETTER CAMPING so you won't miss a single 
issue of your subscription. Send both new and 
old addresses, at least one month before date of 
first issue to be affected. The post office does not 
forward magazines unless arrangements are made 
in advance and postage is deposited for forwarding. 

















To all BETTER 
CAMPING read- 
ers here’s a super- 
special offer of a 
copy of TAM, 
The Archers’ 
Magazine, for 
30c — or a bar- 
gain introductory 
subscription for 
6 monthly issues 
covering camp 
archery and all 
other phases of 
the sport for only 
$1.00. Fill in 
and mail the 
coupon TODAY. 


aor. 
ae 


4 pager 








THE ARCHER’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 832, Norristown, Penna. 


[] Please send me a copy of “TAM” —The 
Archers’ Magazine. 30c enclosed. 


[] Enclosed find check or M.O. for $1.00 ($1.50 


foreign) . . . Special Introductory 6 month 
subscription. Starting with the next 
issue. 
MEE Sista cdccnacunsencccoseekpeaneerons 
SR arp eg epeneaeienpee See hen on PA Bs 8 Pe 
GIPE® pie tice concen ZONE: ....., STATE:...<. 
(Sorry! No billed subscriptions accepted) 











In CHICAGO, It’s 
EASY CAMPING, INC. 


For everything good in camping! Tents, 
camp trailers, coaches and all equipment! 


1789 W. Howard, Chicago 
Weekdays 11-8, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5. 





Hours: 











The quickest way to find 5900 campgrounds... 
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GROUND ATLAS. 


near campgrounds. 
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and recreation offered. 


CAMPGROUND ATLAS 
of the United States and Canada 


e You can SEE the exact location of campgrounds at a glance in the new 177-page CAMP- 





e Two-color maps, and text for all 50 states and Canada describe campgrounds on federal, 
state, county, city and private lands. 

e MAPS CONTAIN—Each campground numbered and keyed to the text. ALL National 
Parks, monuments, recreational areas, forests—major highways, roads, cities and towns 


© TEXT CONTAINS—Detailed directions to reach camp. Campground capacities, facilities, 


e Get the full enjoyment out of the camping season. Have the LARGEST selection of camp- 
grounds to choose from—and all on informative maps. 


Only $3.00 postpaid (third class). 


Money back guarantee within 10 days. 
Please no C.0.D. 


ALPINE GEOGRAPHICAL PRESS, Dept. B7, Station A, Champaign, Illinois 
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: things are now, we have no legal assur- 

CAMPGROUND GUIDE ae ance that the wilderness status will be 
— P perpetuated, and the degree of wilderness 

under present administrative ‘multiple 
usage’ has diminished seriously in the 
past two decades. No usage that changes 
the face of the area is compatible with 
wilderness preservation. Unfortunately, 

















= VW MH the governing U.S. Forest Service is in 
Spacious Camping Areas — Playground with the logging business and has no one poli- 
Tennis & Shuffleboard — Swim in our private cy man who is really wilderness-minded.’ 
ene eee for children — Jim urges readers of BETTER CAMPING 
Modern toilet bp = aundry Bie who are interested in preserving the 

ing equipment rental — Camping supplies c . : 

J P anoe n 
FOR TENT & TRAILER TOURISTS foods available — Near all the wonderful ms t — = a = re 
NEW 1961 — 1962 EDITION Wisconsin Dells attractions. areas to write to the people suggested by 
: , 7 , Bill Rom, and then concludes: 

Site th i a ge For information & reservations, write to ieinia f th ’ ; 
sists the exact locations, ci mung am ecrea- cause oO e ever-increasing num- 
tional facilities for the thousands ot public _camp- DELLS CAMPING RESORT acta amie sti, ink. one t a t 
grounds throug ut all of the pi _— — Rt. 2, Box 154 Wisconsin Dells, Wis. peop e ge to ge ou - 
including the Alaska Highway and the new state doors, the pressure on the remaining 

of Alaska. These campgrounds are all accessible ‘ , : 

to automobiles and are located in the National wilderness areas of the nation will be- 
Parks. National Forests, National Monuments, i 4 
State and Provincial Parks and Forests, Wildlife NORJACK PARTS AND PLANS.... come stronger and stronger. In the de 
areas, Reservoir Projects of the Corps of Engi- FOR BOAT-BOX — CAMPING TRAILERS velopment of this great country of ours, 
neers, etc. The guide also lists many privately- Build your own trailer we should never forget the need for a 


ated ¢ grounds 
operated campgroun q be and save-oxles, frames, 
First published in 1951. the Guide has been re- tents, electric or 
vised every two years. This, the sixth edition, is a hydraulic brake assem- 


complete revision of the previous ones and con- bly kits, comping trailer 
tains over 125 pages, illustrated with campground * 


country where a man can lose himself — 
a place where factory whistles, sirens, 
and the jangled noises of our ‘civilization’ 








pictures. plons. CAMPER PLANS $2.00 are replaced by the cry of the loon.” 
Previous editions have been enthusiastically ac- 
claimed by campers and the Guide is recommend- ; 
nde te gree a ve Ps en Maga Ab SAVE TIME AND MONEY IF you are a 35mm. camera toting 
oe ca ope gy Soa WITH THE LITTLE CHIEF CAMPER camper, and get mixed results (as I do), 
Price . . . $1.00 you may want to check over the tips in 
iled C.0.D.) Sleeps 5 off the ground. Handli 35 M . Py 
not mailed C.O.D. Sete op te tess Gan 8 andling 35 mm. Magazines and Cameras, 
(Postpaid by 3rd class mail. If you wish minutes. Heavy 11 oz. which is being issued by Colorfax Lab- 


tent. Converts to steel 


box utility tratler. oratories, Inc., 1160 Bonifant Street, Sil- 


ver Spring, Maryland. The pamphlet 
CAMPGROUNDS UNLIMITED RETAILS AT ONLY $395.00. was written by Eastman Kodak, and it 


507 Main St. Blue Rapids, Kansas 502 5. 108th Street will be sent free by Colorfax on request. 
NORJACK INC. Sirisha tl. Wika Tell them you read about it in BETTER 
aoe CAMPING. 


faster service, you may add 25¢ for Ist 
class, 45¢ for Air Mail) 
































WHEN Andy Anderson was on his way 


° j to camp “on the tip of Michigan’s thumb” 
MANORetteTrave! Trailer MANORe Piggyback Coach last September [see page 26, March-April 


18’ Six-sleeper, self-contained 





























<< ie, = 1S) Sit-sleeper 2 Sleeps 4; dinette, sink, 1961 BETTER Campinc], he was stopped by 

— i aa keke _ Aluminum exterior. a Michigan state highway trooper be- 

ane « For literature and nearest Bee eg cause his Nimrod camper didn’t carry any 
é CHILTON TRAILER CO., CHILTON TRAILER CO., INC. license plates. It didn’t because Wiscon- | 
VAOREAM. «311 E. Main. Chilton, Wis. 311 E. Main St. re, Te sin laws do not require a trailer under | 
| 


3000 pounds to have one, but, understand- 
ably, the trooper couldn’t see Andy’s car 
license because the Nimrod hid it. The 


next day, upon the admonition of the 
KEEP YOUR MAGAZINES NEAT, ORDERLY trooper, Andy bought a Michigan trailer 
AND READILY AVAILABLE IN THIS license to avoid the nuisance of being 


stopped any more. 


HEAVY-DUTY BETTER CAMPING BINDER On his return, Andy reported this to 


Ralph Wollmer of the R. Laacke Com- 














@ Manufactured to our strictest specifications ‘ : ‘ 
@ Holds 12 issues — a two sched kana awe basin had hain wie -” Kgs 
@ Opens flat as a bound book, yet loose-leaf in operation ‘Shicesaeie Ronee aie Put poeta i 
@ Rod-type binder with rods that lock in place in ends neue sal age «ar ye Peni as fe nl 
@ Doubly reinforced spine for longer life oi " eurrenpendencs with the State of 
@ Extra heavy binder’s board covers for durability Michi ‘And alth h th , 
@ Extra heavy vinyl! “saddle” covering for lasting beauty en. Aa Seg See 
@ Stamped with name of magazine on cover and spine cost Andy $1.75, perhaps the situation he 
encountered will not happen in the fu- 
These are the best quality binders available, custom- ture. For Ralph ascertained what Andy 
fashioned cat the low price per binder of $3.50 had unsuccessfully argued in the first 
seul iain i ine: cin illite eal aia ee ded ee i tin ee ee ae ae nen amen en ) eee auyées raven Teougn Michi- 
KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO., DEPT. 7479, Milwaukee 3, Wis. ne Sam Wiesendin, Wom & teeter welgn- 





ing under 3000 pounds, is not required 
) check | to have a license in Michigan. 


Kets 


di 5 a ma _ ai i oe as = |} PS. You won’t want to miss the Septem- 
ber-October issue of Better CAMPING, and 
if you are a newsstand buyer, look for it 
on August 15. 


I wont ______ of your new type binders for BETTER CAMPING. Enclosed is my ( 


¢ } meney eoder for G___. 1 understand these will be shipped to me postpaid. 





Address = is 











City, Zone, State : kimi wh 
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Editor’s Notes 


May hasn’t really gotten 
off the ground as I jot down 
these lines. Still, there’s 
camping talk in the air, at 
least around this office. 
Andy Anderson wanders 
down the hall now and 
again with reports of his 
latest Greenbrier project. 
Early in June he hopes to 
stop off at Tippecanoe Riv- 
er State Park in Indiana on 
his way to points farther 
south, and he’s been build- 
ing all kinds of little things 
to make his new Chevy 
sports wagon into a camp- 
er’s friend. Gil Reid likes 
to sketch trains, and he’s 
going to combine that hob- 
by with camping in Penn- 
sylvania. Looks as if I'll be 
around here until August, 
but just the other day a 
box of camping foods ar- 
rived. The directions read 
“Just add water,” so per- 
haps on one of the balmy 
days that’s sure to come 
soon, I could brew up a 
camper’s lunch down at the 
lakefront, just to prove to 
a few doubting souls that 
you can be happy camping 
and still eat. 

Whatever your camping 
plans are, make a note to 
keep tabs on what's going 
on at BETTER CAMPING in 
the months ahead. And if 
you haven’t subscribed yet, 
why not do it now? 


hates dequllers 


MANAGING EDITOR 
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IDEAS abound in BETTER CAMPING, the magazine that not only re- 
views camping equipment, from tents to trailers, but explains in under- 
standable articles the whys and wherefores of using your camping 
gear. It’s the magazine by campers for campers! 


WHERE to go and what to see is a specialty of 
BETTER CAMPING, and the reason it’s a “must” with so many campers. 
Whether you want to pan for gold in California, camera-shoot elk, or 
canoe up Kentucky streams, BC explains how to get there, what to 
expect upon your arrival. 


FUN? You bet! The chatty, informal 
format of BETTER CAMPING is helping thousands of Americans to 
rediscover a healthy, enjoyable outdoor life away from metropolitan 
pavement and traffic and noise. Each issue tells how to get the most 
out of this wonderful form of recreation. 


JOIN the family of BETTER CAMPING subscribers, for 
whether you’re after new camping recipes, a primer on fishing, or 
the mechanics of traveling in a small trailer, the magazine is your 
guide to the open road. 


DEPT. 6477, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
BETTER CAMPING ENCLOSED FIND $2.00 FOR AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TO BETTER CAMPING. START WITH NEXT ISSUE. (OUTSIDE AMERICAS: 25c EXTRA PER YEAR.) 
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Pro 
and/or 
in... 


Now he'll tell us 

I have become an enthusiastic reader 
of BETTER CAMPING since its inception. I 
think the magazine fills a needed service 
in the field of camping. It is a good go- 
between from the professional magazines 
and the hunting-fishing magazines. I 
have, from time to time, had some 
thoughts and criticisms but I waited until 
I had quite a few before passing them on. 

The article “Canoe Camping,” in the 
May-June [1961] issue is a good example 
of my only big criticism. The quality and 
the common sense of the article were 
way below par for even a cheap maga- 
zine, and definitely out of caliber in your 
columns. Mr. Bates is undoubtedly as 
enthusiastic about canoeing as the rest of 
us. However, the article’s role, in this 
case, was to describe canoeing as a prac- 
tical and useful sport for all types of 
campers. Mr. Bates’ article was nothing 
more than an advertisement for his own 
narrow brand of canoeing. Of course, the 
author’s opinions are worth as much as 
anyone else’s, but I don’t believe a 
national article is the place to do this. 

Such statements as “there is absolutely 
NO WAY” to prevent bread from being 
squashed are quite silly in light of the 
fact that most canoeists have successfully 
found some way to carry bread. For my 
own part I never carry bread when 
traveling with only one or two compan- 
ions, but it is a must in a large party. 
I'll never forget a trip in the Quetico 
many years ago when our party of 12 
carried nearly 15 loaves of bread. Out- 
side of mold, we suffered no damage. 
Most camps in our neighborhood carry 
bread without difficulty for their campers. 

There were a good many other offen- 
sive remarks such as: how to run rapids, 
sleeping in clothing, messkits, etc. But, 
above all, the cocksure tone and the 
faulty English really damaged the story. 
Bates’ article sums up my one big criti- 
cism. From time to time you print an 
article on a major topic that is nothing 
more than someone’s description on how 
they went camping. If an author is en- 
thusiastic and evangelistic enough to 
write about something, he surely has the 
time to explore what others who camp 
this way fee}. He also has a responsibility 
to truly and accurately represent the seg- 
ment of the sport about which he is 
writing. 

On the bright side, I feel that Thomas 
Helm and Gordon Smith are two very 
top-quality authors... . 

Your magazine has developed a unique 
personality among sportsman’s magazines. 
Please keep up the good work. 

Rod MacRae. 


1538 Grand Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 
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... After reading “Autumn in the Arrow- 
head Country” (November-December 
1960), we became interested in a canoe 
trip in northern Minnesota. We plan to 
take a 10-day or two-week trip early this 
next September. We have written to all 
of the canoe outfitters listed in the article 
and are now in the process of making 
more definite plans. 

This will be the first long canoe trip 
for both of us, although we do have a 
canoe and have taken it on weekend 
camping trips many times. Your most 
recent issue with its article on canoe 
camping [May-June] has several good 
pointers. 

Janice N. Harrison. 


Jeanne K. Williams. 
351 Westview Ave., Columbus 14, Ohio. 


More first aid kit items 

In specific comment on Thomas Helm’s 
“Do-It-Yourself First Aid Kit,” I was 
very happy to see the article published. 
I have felt, for a long time, that just such 
information needed to get into print. I 
had undertaken a similar project about 
two years ago, and Mr. Helm’s article 
pointed out some things my kit lacked. 
On the other hand, I included some items 
in mine which I think also should be 
considered. 

First, I am using a surplus ammunition 
box, large size, for a container. It’s more 
substantial than most tackle boxes, and 
it has a watertight seal around the cover. 

As for additions to the contents... I 
have added a small lance. It makes a 
much neater job of releasing fluid from 
boils, if they should unfortunately occur. 

A small container of sulfa powder is 
included as extra protection against 
wound infection. 

Very essential, I feel, are salt tablets 
for protection against heat exhaustion on 
hot, sweaty days. 

Also very handy is at least half a bar 
of yellow Fels Naphtha soap for washing 
away the irritating oil of poison ivy, 
poison oak, and poison sumac. 

And, by all means, a small waterproof 
container of matches. I find the Marble’s 
match box the most handy. I carry one 
in my pocket, one in the pack, one in the 
first aid kit, and one in the kitchen 
equipment. 

Frank Wicker. 


5301 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


Oh, but we didn’t 

Since we subscribed to BeTrerR Camp- 
ING we have received several copies, and 
in the first copy we received we were 
advised to “watch for the changes in the 
‘new Betrer Campinc with the next 
issue.” Well, the next issue arrived and 
I must say we for two were rather disap- 
pointed and thought the changes were 
not for the better. The things we had 
really enjoyed the most about the maga- 
zine were missing. We miss the short 
half-page articles on different state parks 
and unusual things to see, such as in the 
May-June ’60 issue on “Davy Crockett’s 
Last Home,” and “Maine’s Honeycomb 
Highway Bridge.” 

Also greatly missed was the article 
“Better Camping Kinks.” Maybe if we 
were not such newcomers to camping 
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these tips would not have been so greatly 
missed. But it was to your magazine that 
we feel a lot of the success of our first 
camping trip is due. ... 

Please return the helpful hints to us 
and any other Johnny-come-latelies you 
may have among your subscribers. 

Mrs. R. D. Colclazier. 


15 Nichols Ave., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


[We thought ‘a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet”’ so ‘“‘Better Camping Kinks’’ are now found 
under ‘‘Voice of Experience’’ — see page 32 in the 
May-June issue; page 31 in this issue. And we haven’t 


abandoned the short articles; see pages 7, 17, 24. 
d.] 


Nice touches 
The May-June issue of Betrer Camp- 
ING arrived today with a bright new cov- 
er, fresh appealing names to the different 
sections, and even a perky little ax that 
tells you when the story has ended! .. . 
All the stories were interesting, but 
your article “From Pavement to Pasture” 
I enjoyed immensely. The picture cap- 
tions were hilarious and I loved your 15 
“eyes left” cows, especially the poetic 
one. Your new road rules are very prac- 
tical; next time I too am going to try to 
pack for a canoe instead of a car. 
Congratulations again, for this excel- 
lent issue. I am firmly convinced that 
your BeTrer CamPincG will soon be the 
most talked about, most interesting camp- 
ing magazine published today. And, of 
course, it will be a monthly, eventually. 
Carolyn (Mrs. D. K. Jr.) Northington. 


2904 Bonnie Rd., Austin 3, Tex. 


| remember it well 
Enjoyed that camping article [“From 
Pavement to Pasture,” May-June] very 
much. But did you know you have two 
mistakes in it? Mistakes that most Ca- 
nadians would really frown at. You vis- 
ited Vancouver Island . . . stopped at the 
city of Victoria (which is the capital of 
B.C., incidentally) and stayed at the 
Empress Hotel. . . . I hope you are hang- 
ing your head in shame! 
Eve (Mrs. Lloyd) Roberts. 


Box 971, Port Coquitlam, B. C., Canada. 


{Indeed I am. And the next time I go to Vancouver 
Island, I intend to stay at the campground in the 
center of Victoria. Alas, what does it profit me now 
to be able to recite the two territories, 10 provinces 
and their capitals? — Ed.] 


Add to Vermont 

An addendum to your article on Ver- 
mont [March-April 1961]: There are a 
number of privately owned camping 
grounds open to the public along the 
Lamoille River off of Route 2 several 
miles south of the Sandbar State Park. 
These are nice in that those campers with 
boats can have their boats in the river 
at their front doorstep and have ready- 
navigable access to Lake Champlain. The 
river itself is beautiful and one can 
cruise up the river several miles to the 
base of some falls at West Milton. Boat- 
ing is not very good at the Sandbar ex- 
cept very early in the season, as one has 
to wade out at least 14 of a mile before 
he can lower his outboard motor. In 
August, it is even worse. Otherwise it 
is a delightful place to camp. 


Denny S. Anspach, M.D. 
The Mary Fletcher Hospital, Burlington, Vt. ra 
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Icebox substitutes 

We like to travel light, with all our 
camping equipment in the car trunk. For 
that reason we seldom carry an icebox. 
Here is how we manage. When we buy 
milk, we select the coldest cartons and 
immediately transfer it to quart-size 
thermos bottles. It will stay fresh 12 to 
24 hours. Frozen food we place in plastic 
bags to prevent leakage, then roll it in 
several layers of blanket, or sometimes 
pack between pillows. They stay frozen 
quite a long time. 








Basyle Palmer. 
Millington, Mich. 


Plastic “boots” 

Plastic bags now come in a package 
like wax paper and are perforated to be 
torn off. There are a thousand uses for 
them, but one I find handy is putting 
them on children for boots on rainy days 
and dewy mornings. I fasten them with 
rubberbands or tie string around their 
ankles. 

Mrs. M. S. Storer. 


Box 43, Derrick City, Pa. 


For cleaning up 
We keep a box of “Wash ’n Dri’s,” pre- 
moistened towelettes, in the glove com- 
partment of the car. They’re handy for 
wiping sticky fingers, dusty hands, for 
wiping up spilled food and beverages, for 
cleaning dirty sunglasses and “freshening 
up” in general. 
(Mrs.) Charlotte McPherson. 


Box 560, Anchorage, Alaska. 


A little reminder 

I made a large taglike card that hangs 
on an elastic loop cord. When we arrive 
at the end of our day’s run, this card is 
taken from the glove compartment and is 
hung on the inside rear-view mirror. On 
one side are two short prayers, which 
we say in unison. One is a prayer of 
thanks for a happy, safe day’s journey. 
The other, for morning, is a simple pray- 
er of hope for kindness, consideration 
and safety for the day ahead. 

On the other side of the card is a 
check list — of items most often forgotten 
or left behind. Our list would not ap- 
ply to others (once we forgot our dog!) 
but it is the idea I present. One of us 
reads it off and the others check it out. 
We copied the idea from the pilot and 
copilot’s check on plane’s engine, etc. 
Thus we make it quite a game. 

Al Fiess. 


3225 Midland Ave., Syracuse 7, N. Y. 


Battle of the mosquitoes 

The scene at White Lake campgrounds, 
located in West Ossippe, New Hampshire, 
looked like jungle warfare, judging by 
the camouflage headgear campers in some 
185 tent sites were wearing. And it was 
warfare —the battle to keep off mos- 
quitoes and early-season black flies. The 
idea of wearing caps topped with 





Stephen Konides. 


branches, as shown in photo above, was 
an excellent means of discouraging the 
season’s pests. 

We found that by clipping green ferns 
or other small bush branches with leaves 
to our caps, the movement of our heads 
was enough to keep off most of the 
troublemakers. Even the children did 
not complain when wearing these special 
hats. 

Stephen Konides. 


202 Green Street, Manchester, N. H. 


You gotta get up 

On our recent cross-country trip, we 
found ourselves spending a lot of time 
deflating air mattresses. Our solution was 
to release all air valves when our alarm 
rang. Our weight pressed out the air 
as we caught that extra 40 winks. When 
we hit bottom it was time to get up. 
Couldn’t oversleep if we tried, with this 
system! 


Mrs. Dan W. Hartwig. 
13614 W. Robin Trail, New Berlin, Wis. 


Coffee canisters 
Need an inexpensive, durable canister 
set for outdoor trips? Make a set out of 
one-, two- and four-pound coffee cans. 
These cans make packing and unpacking 
the grub box an easier chore —and are 
excellent protection for flour, rice, beans 
and similar food items against rodents, 
insects and dampness. Painted, with the 
name of the contents on the outside, cof- 
fee canisters are also attractive for the 
summer camp cabin. 
Ferris Weddle. 


Rural Route, Weippe, Idaho. 


Disposable dishes 

I save all my cottage cheese and round 
honey boxes. I wash and rinse them and 
put them away in a 2-lb. 10-oz. round 
Rolled Oats box. When camping time 
comes, I take them along. They serve as 
very good cereal bowls for cold cereals. 
Also come in handy for leftovers. The 
containers will not break, and when 
finally empty, can be burned up. 

Mrs. Olive E. Anderson. 

2230 W. River Rd., Muskegon, Mich. 


Share your bright ideas with other camp- 
ers. Send unpublished kinks to BETTER 
CampinG, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. We pay $2 or more for each on pub- 
lication. Kinks cannot be acknowledged 
or returned. 
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Egg toast 
For a variation on eggs for breakfast, 
cut holes in the center of bread slices 
with a biscuit cutter. Place the square 
pieces in a slightly greased skillet. Eggs. 
fried in these holes will cling to the bread 
and can easily be taken from the skillet 
with a spatula. Cook the eggs to suit your 
own taste: sunnyside up, over easy, etc. 
Save the bread centers for small snack 
sandwiches. The kiddies will love them. 
They go for egg toast, too. 
William H. Crutchfield. 


Asheville School for Boys, Asheville, N. C. 


Salmon patties 
74 oz. can pink salmon 
1 tablespoon fat (bacon drippings or 
vegetable oil) 
1 tablespoon fiour 
2 teaspoons milk 
Salt and pepper 
Egg and crumbs 
Put all ingredients except crumbs into 
cold flaked salmon, mix well. Put 9 Ritz 
crackers in plastic bag and roll with pop 
bottle if no rolling pin. Take mixed sal- 
mon by tablespoonful and roll in fine 
crumbs, then flatten down in skillet and 
fry in fat until brown on both sides. 
Serves 3. 
Mrs. L. Bretland. 


313 Anniston Dr., Dayton 15, Ohio. 


Hobo lunch 

Individual one-pot meal. No pans or 
dishes to wash; just throw them away. 

1 potato cut in 14” slices 

1 carrot diced thin 

Green beans (canned or frozen) 

Onion 

Salt and pepper 

1 large hamburger patty 1” thick 

1 coffee can with lid 

Put vegetables and seasonings in coffee 
can with hamburger patty on top. Add 
about \% to 34 cup of water; replace lid 
[for safety, punch a few holes in lid] 
and place in campfire on good bed of 
coals for about 1% hour or until done. 
Cans will be hot, of course, so better use 
tongs or gloves to take them out. The joy 
of this meal is that everyone uses his own 
coffee can and can put in what and how 
much he wants. Any combination of 
vegetables and meats could be used: to- 
matoes, corn, ham, sausage, etc. For 
seconds, or the very hungry ones (like 
my husband), try a 2-lb. coffee or short- 
ening can. 

Mrs. William M. Walker. 


Box 290C, Todhunter Rd., Middletown, R.R. 3, Ohio. 


No-bake cookies 

*4 cup white sugar 

14 cup instant cocoa or chocolate milk 

mix 

14 stick or 14 cup of oleo 

4 cup milk 

Combine all ingredients in a saucepan 
and bring to a rolling boil. Boil for 1 
minute, add 44 teaspoon cinnamon and 
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14 cup peanut butter. Stir well. Add 1% 
cups of quick oatmeal or cereal flakes. 
May substitute 1% cup of any of the fol- 
lowing for % cup of the oatmeal: nuts, 
raisins or coconut. Drop quickly by 
teaspoonful on wax paper. 

Audrey (Mrs. Raymond) Muir. 


2004 South Pasfield, Springfield, IL. 


Spiced potato soup 
6 cups water 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 package scalloped potatoes 
1 cup ham (chopped) or leftover bacon 


Boil water and add package of scalloped 
potato slices and sauce mix. Cook 20 
minutes, then add remaining ingredients 
and cook 5 more minutes. For thinner 
soup, add more water. Serves 6 to 8. 

Ken Galloway. 


1334 Johnson, Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Corn dogs 
14 cup yellow corn meal 
14 cup flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
14 teaspoon sugar 
14 teaspoon chili powder 
14 teaspoon prepared mustard 
1 egg well beaten 
14 cup plus 2 tablespoons sweet milk 
1 teaspoon salt 


Mix the above batter as listed. Wipe 
dry 6 frankfurters and dip each one in 
batter and fry in hot fat. 


Mrs. O. P. Thomas. 
512 Seco Dr., Hobbs, N. M. 


Send your unpublished recipes to BETTER 
CamPING, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. Payment of $2 or more is made for 
each recipe upon publication. Recipes 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
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“DEEP down inside himself everybody 
is secretly searching for that pot of gold 
at the foot of the rainbow.” That’s what 
Thomas Helm, now familiar to many 
BETTER CAMPING readers, writes in the 
foreword to his new book Treasure Hunt- 
ing Around the World. To tell the truth, 
I was a little skeptical about the idea 
before I began reading, but found myself 
intrigued with the thought of searching 
for treasure by the time I had finished the 
book. 

Most interesting to me was the chapter 
“Dutchman’s Gold,” and that may be 
traced to Tom Helm, too. In some of his 
Better CAMPING articles he has mentioned 
the Superstition Mountains in Arizona, 
and the name alone conjures up mystery 
and adventure to me. Well, lest you de- 
cide to trek off into those mountains in 
seach of the Lost Dutchman’s Mine on 
just my mention of it, better read about 
Tom’s experience. You may prefer to 
camp at a safe distance and merely spec- 
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ulate on what you’d find if you were to 
venture into them. 

The book is never dull, as you would 
know if you’ve read his magazine 
articles. The publisher of Treasure Hunt- 
ing Around the World is Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 432 Park Ave. S., New York 16, 
New York, but you'll be able to obtain it 
at your nearest bookstore. It’s $4. 


IF you’re heading out California way, 
possibly inspired by “Camper’s Guide to 
California” which appeared in the May- 
June issue, here’s a book you might like 
to add to your reference material. State 
Parks of California by John Robinson and 
Alfred Calais is a complete guide to the 
170 state parks and 37 historical monu- 
ments of the Golden State, and it’s ex- 
cellently illustrated with 171 photos and 
8 maps — all in its 94 paperbound pages. 
The price is just $1.95, and it’s another 
Sunset book, published by the Lane Book 
Company, Menlo Park, California. 

Some of the state parks do not have 
camping facilities, but you can find that 
out in the complete description given on 
each park and also even more quickly by 
referring to the combined summary and 
page index at the back of the book. 
Though the choice of a campground may 
be hard to make, for each one pictured 
here seems to have its own appeal, what 
this book amounts to is a chance to shop- 
by-photo for a campsite! 


TRAIL hiking is another form of wil- 
derness travel that appeals to many 
campers just as canoe camping does, and 
more and more hiking trails of historic 
interest have been developing all across 
the country. Sam White & Associates, 
4135 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, 
Indiana, offers a 24-page booklet called 
Historic Trails for Happy Hiking. It is 
available direct from the publisher at a 
cost of $1 a copy (25 or more, 75 cents 
each). The booklet is illustrated with 
numerous medals which are offered by 
sponsoring organizations of the various 
trails, and these can be obtained by com- 
pleting the requirements listed here. 
While many of the trails are limited to 
Boy and Girl Scout groups, others are 
open to other youngsters and to adults 
as well, and this information is included 
along with information on campgrounds 
along or near the trails. 


THE Appalachian Trail, of course, 
draws a great deal of interest, for it 
stretches for 2000 miles through wilder- 
ness, mountains and historic areas, cross- 
ing 14 states from one end on Mount 
Katahdin in Maine to the other on 
Springer Mountain in Georgia. The trail 
is broken down into regional sections and 
publications on these sections can be ob- 
tained from the Appalachian Trail Con- 
ference, 1916 Sunderland Place N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. On request, the con- 
ference will send a list of its publications, 
which are available at nominal cost. Or, 
if you prefer, you can apply for mem- 
bership in the group; the membership 
fee is $5 and this includes several of these 
publications. ~“ 
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tf you would like specific information on camping 
facilities in any of the 50 states, or in Canada, write 
directly to the address in this list: 








Alabama: Department of Conservation, Montgomery 4. 

Alaska: Division of Tourism & Economic Development, 
Room 310, Alaska Office Bldg., Juneau. 

Arizona: Arizona Development Board, Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Resources & Development Commission, 
Little Rock. 

California: Department of Natural Resources, Division 
of Beaches & Parks, P. O. Box 2390, Sacramen- 
to 11. 

Colorado: Department of Public Relations, State 
Capitol, Denver 2. 

Connecticut: State Park & Forest Commission, Hart- 
ford. 

Delaware: State Park Commission, Dover. 

District of Columbia: National Capital Parks, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Florida: Florida Park Service, Tallahassee. 

Georgia: Department of State Parks, State Capitol, 
Atlanta 3. 

Hawaii: Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua 
Avenue, Honolulu. 

idaho: Department of Public Works, State Capitol, 
Boise. 

Wlinois: Department of . Conservation, Division of 
Parks & Memorials, Springfield. 

Indiana: Department of Conservation, Division of 
State Parks, Indianapolis 9. 

lowa: State Conservation Commission, East 7th and 
Court Avenue, Des Moines 19. 

Kansas: Forestry, Fish & Game Commission, Pratt. 

Kentucky: Kentucky Tourist & Travel Commission, 
Room 66, Capitol Annex, Frankfort. 

Louisiana: State Parks & Recreation Commission, 
Old State Capitol, Baton Rouge. 

Maine: Department of Economic Development, State 
House, Augusta. 

Maryland: Department of Information, State Office 
Building, Annapolis. 

Massachusetts: Department of Commerce, 150 Cause- 
way Street, Boston 14. 

Michigan: Michigan Tourist Council, Stevens T. Mason 

Suilding, Lansing 26. 

Minnesota: State Parks Division, Conservation De- 
partment, State Office Building, St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Mississippi State Parks, P. O. Box 649, 
Jackson. 

Missouri: State Park Board, Jefferson City. 

Montana: State Highway Commission, Helena. 

Nebraska: State Game, Forestation & Parks Com- 
mission. Lincoln. 

Nevada: Department of Economic Development, Car- 
son City. 

New Hampshire: State Planning & Development Com- 
mission, Concord. 

New Jersey: Department of Conservation & Economic 
Development, 520 East State Street, Trenton 25 

New Mexico: State Tourist Bureau, P. O. Box 1716, 
Santa Fe. 

New York: State Conservation Department, Albany. 

North Carolina: State Department of Conservation & 
Development, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: State Historical Society, Bismarck. 

Ohio: Division of Conservation & Natural Resources, 
State Office Building, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Planning & Resources Board, State Capitol, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oregon: Travel Information Division, State Highway 
Department, Salem. 

Pennsylvania: State Department of Forests & Waters, 
Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island: State Development Council, Roger 
Williams Building, Hayes Street, Providence 8. 
South Carolina: Division of State Parks, Commission 

of Forestry, Columbia. 

South Dakota: Department of Game, Fish & Parks, 
Pierre. 

Tennessee: Division of State Parks, 203 Cordell Hull 
Building, Nashville 3. 

Texas: State Parks Board, Drawer E. Capitol Station, 
Austin. 

Utah: Tourist & Publicity Council, State Capitol, 
Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Department of Forests & Parks, Mont- 
pelier. 

Virginia: Division of Parks, Conservation Commis- 
sion, Richmond 19. 

Virgin Islands: Virgin Islands National Park, P. O. 
Box 1589, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I 
Washington: Tourist Promotion Division, Department 
of Commerce & Economic Development, General 

Administration Building, Olympia. 

West Virginia: Division of State Parks, Conservation 
Commission, State Office Building, Charleston 5. 

Wisconsin: Conservation Department, P.O. Box 450, 
Madison 1. 

Wyoming: Travel Commission, State Capitol, Cheyenne. 

Canada: Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, 
Ontario. (Also write here for information on the 
Yukon and Northwest territories. ) 


This list is constantly revised as changes are received. 
Always consult the latest issue. 


The following publications are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8S. Government Print- 
ing Oftice, Washington 25, D.C., at the prices in- 
dicated. Camping Facilities in Areas Administered by 
the National Park Service, 15 cents; Reclamation’s 
Recreational Opportunities, 15 cents; National Forest 
Vacation, 30 cents. a 
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Coons Custom Coach Mfg. Co., West Hwy. 59, Oswego, Kans., or 3933 Mission Blvd., 
Pomona, Calif., offers four basic pickup coaches. Interior and exterior of 10-foot Royal 
Dreamer shown. Standard items: stove, icebox, water and gas tanks, sink, water pump, 
wardrobe and cabinets. Optional items available. Prices from $645 to $1295; write for folder. 








Everett Assault Pak (right) converts into contour trail chair; rigid parts never touch 
wearer. Can be used alone or with Yellowstone Pak Bag (left), a medium-sized bag with 
zippered outside pocket and inside flap pocket. Retail price, pack frame and bag, each 
$15.95. Frame comes in two sizes. For free catalog and pamphlet on “The Art and Science 
of Backpacking,” write Himalayan Pack Company, Inc., P.O. Box 1647, Monterey, Calif. 
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Aluminum upright cooler offered by Cole- 
man Company, Inc., Wichita 1, Kans., is 
intended for station wagon or marine use. 
Ice tray holds 25-lb. cake at top; push- 
button faucet supplies ice water as it 
melts. Holds half-gallon milk cartons at 
bottom. Outside dimensions: 13” x 22” x 16”; 
14-gallon capacity. Features new Mag- 
Lock latch. Suggested retail price, $32.95. 


Two double beds with polyfoam mattresses 
await tired campers when the all-new 
Apache Eagle is opened up. Five screened 
and zippered windows, sun awning and lots 
of storage space are other features of this 
aluminum trailer. Price of Eagle, f.o.b. 
Lapeer, $645. For catalog, write Vesely 
Manufacturing Co., Box 151, Lapeer, Mich. 
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Camp’otel High-n-Dry Sleeper can hold up to four adults, yet 
measures only 10” x 48” x 76” closed. Pearl gray body with choice 
of red- or green-and-white striped ends. Retails at $149.95. 
Camp’otel 5-in-1 Outdoor Diner will fit alongside sleeper on top 
of car; comes in 4- or 6-person size at $39.95 or $44.95. Contains 
two-burner stove and plastic sink in heavy-gauge aluminum box. 
Camp’otel Corp., Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Fort Worth 2, Tex. 


At right: “Bambili,” imported from France 
by I. Goldberg & Co., Dept. BC, 429 Market 
St., Philadelphia 6, Pa., will sleep baby 
in car or tent. Collapses to 5” x15”; as- 


sembled, 39” x 16”. $12.95 postpaid. Campers’ 
catalog 


is also available upon request. 








Giant Pop Tent Camper for station wagon use has universal tail- 
gate enclosure, but can also be used separately. Dimensions: 9 
feet in diameter, 64% feet high; sewn-in floor and screened win- 
dows. Fiberglas rib cage locks at top. Made of high-count boat 
sail drill, water repellent. Complete with three stakes, three 
7-foot ropes and two aluminum awning poles. Suggested retail 
price, $129.50. American Thermos Products Co., Norwich, Conn. 








The Handy Table really is handy, for both 












Compac-cot for camp or home use, $15.95 
postpaid, from Goode Products Co., Dept. 
BC, 7542 Maie Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
Rolls up in sleeping bag or folds into carry- 
ing carton; 6’-3” long, 26” wide, of wash- 
able green duck, with al.-aluminum frame. 





MANUFACTURERS ARE INVITED TO SUBMIT 
PHOTOS, SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES FOR 
POSSIBLE INCLUSION IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 
READERS SHOULD BEAR IN MIND THAT 
PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS ARE SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE, AND THIS MAGAZINE ASSUMES 
NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUCH CHANGES OR 
FOR ERRORS THAT MIGHT OCCUR IN THE 
PREPARATION. EVERY PRECAUTION IS TAKEN, 
OF COURSE, TO PREVENT SUCH ERRORS. 





outdoor and indoor use. Seats four, yet 
folds into self-contained 
33” x 1444” x 4”. Seats and top of tempered 
masonite; frame of heavy-gauge steel with 
baked-on enamel trim in yellow, black 
legs; nickel trimmings. Unfolds in 20 sec- 


carrying case 


onds; packs away in 12 seconds. Retail 
price, $29.95. Milwaukee Stamping Co., 
902 S. 72nd St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 










Trail Time Trailers, P.O. Box 221, Vicksburg, Miss., offers this 
compact trailer of heavy marine plywood, enameled. Water- 
proof canvas top and air mattresses included. Full line of acces- 


sories available. Price, f.o.b. Vicksburg, $455. Can be converted 
to utility trailer by removing 10 hinge pins; load limit up to 


1250 pounds. Write for more information and nearest dealer. 
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Camping in the grand manner in 
Eldorado National Forest, Califor- 
nia. Stylish ultra-convenient out- 
ing gear “by THERMOS.” 


GLORIOUS WEEKS AHEAD! 
Enjoy ’em in style, fully outfitted with fy ER M Ds. products. 


HE envy of all at any campsite are 

campers equipped with the amazing 
new “Pop-Tent” by THERMOS—up 
in 90 seconds! No poles, stakes, ropes — 
just six Fiberglas ribs, with simple twist 
lock to keep them arched taut. 

“Pop-Tents” sleep two adults, are 
snug and storm defiant with sides, flaps 
and sewn-in floor of water repellent, 
high count boat sail drill. Door and 
window screens sewn in. GIANT ‘“‘Pop- 
Tents” sleep four adults, have entrance 
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LEAD A LIVELIER LIFE WITH “THERMOS” 


canopy with poles, nylon ropes, stakes. 

As for ‘‘camp fuel’? worries—never- 
more! Burn ANY gasoline in the sleek, 
ultra-efficient THERMOS brand Camp 
Stoves and Camp Lanterns. In a pinch, 
siphon fuel from your car. And when 
you cook on a THERMOS stove you 
cook fast—over direct, hot, vertical 
flame. When you read or tie flies by a 
THERMOS lantern, you really appre- 
ciate its new, white brilliance. 

Think ice chests are heavy, picnic 





jugs bulky? Then heft the new lightweight 
compacts! THERMOS brand Picnic Jugs 
weigh under 214 pounds—the most com- 
pact insulated gallon jugs sold. Ice Chests 
are likewise world’s lightest. But for cold- 
holding, they have no equal. The secret: 
exclusive, foam-light ‘‘Positemp”’ insula- 
tion—most efficient used by any manu- 
facturer. 

And for sorties from your campsite— 
choose the THERMOS Oval Cooler. 
Colorful, inexpensive, holds four gallons. 
It’s light, Fiberglas-insulated, has handle 
for easy carrying. 

You'll also want the THERMOS Out- 
ing Kit, popular with picnickers, beach 
goers, sports enthusiasts. Contains two 
one-quart vacuum bottles with Stronglas™ 
break-resistant fillers, two plastic food 
boxes. Tough, colorful carrying case— 
available with Kangaroo Pouch to hold eat- 
ing accessories, towels or even a blanket. 





New “Wing Tent” by THERMOS—jaunti- 
est, most comfortable on any campsite. Six 
and a half foot ceiling ridge, picture window, 
cross-ventilation, full screening and flooring. 
Family-sized in two models. 


—FOREMOST BRAND IN OUTDOOR LIVING 


The American Thermos Products Company, Norwich, Connecticut - Subsidiary of King-Seeley Thermos Co. 





New freedom is yours with a Nimrod Camper. 
Freedom to travel, see, learn . . . because Nimrod 
takes the big expense out of travelling. Roam where 
you wish. Your whole family sleeps warm and dry off 
the ground. Make camp in 3 minutes. Get full details 
on all five wonderful Nimrod models. There’s one 
priced right for you. Send coupon now. 
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Nimrod Equipment Division, Ward Manufacturing, Inc. rN 
2534 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio cee 


Please send full information on all 5 Nimrod models 


Name. 





Address 





City 











